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ESTIMATES OF MEN AND WOMEN. 


HAMILTON FISH. 
never known any man who, in all— 
and behavior 
type of the 

man. — Hon. 


I have 
on every side of his character 
—came nearer to the perfect 
American citizen and Christian 
George F. Edmunds. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Lincoln was the most-sided man I think I 
Webster, Clay, Calhoun and others 
were great men in their way, but Lincoln was 
great ina multitude of ways. There seemed 
hidden springs of greatness in this man that 
would spring forth in the most unexpected 
way, and even the men about him were ata 
loss to account for the order of the man’s 
gepius.—David Dudley Field. 


ever met, 


LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

The first wreath you must wind around bis 
noble head is that his first great suffering was 
iu defense of the immortal principle of the 
freedom of the . It has been my 
good luck to hear most of the great speakers 
of the age in our own country—Webster and 
Choate, Channing, Phillips, Beecher, Curtis 
and many others. Abroad I have heard Glad- 
stone, Bright and Thiers. I cannot recall, 
however, among them all any one who was 
decidedly superior to Kossuth as a speaker.— 
Parke Godwin. 


press. . 


K. G. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 

I do not hesitate to say that I have never 
known a man in whom large resources of 
learning were more thoroughly mastered by a 
completely disciplined mind, and in whom 
the power of expression more adequately 
matched the wealth of acquisition. He had 
the wisdom to realize that a scholar cavnot 
know everything. I should not consider hin 
a master in history or science, but in the 
realm of philosophy, including metaphysics, 
ethics and theology, I doubt if he has been 
surpassed since the days of Jonathan Edwards 
—-H, L. Wayland, D. D. 


W. T. STEAD, 









The impression which be has made in this | 


Un- 
In- 


country has Leen anything but good. 

questionably a genius, he is extravagant, 
accurate, Whimsical, with an itching for noto- 
riety which is almost a mania, and credulous 
to a degree seldom, if even in this case, seen 
in a thoroughly sane man. Those who natu- 
tally sympathized with him when he b-gan 
his crusade against vice and intemperance 
have most of them found him out. He belongs 
to a class of reformers of whom it may be 
said that, by their excess and want of mental 


| Prayer Meeting Topics. 


equilibrium, they leave things worse than | 


they find them and are in the way 
constructive reformers who may work hand 
in hand with those who swing the battle-ax, 
when the strokes of the latter are directed 
by sincerity and good sense.—Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley. 

MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. 


Never, surely, before was there a lady 


writer of these journals. ... She 


of those | 
| to the line), cost subscribers Sifty cents each insertion. 


0 Bromfield 


so 


penetrated with her own personality as the | 2 \ailes’ school or college, 


reduces 


everything to one vast common denominator | 


—herself. She gives two franes to a starving 
family. ‘It was a sight to see the joy, the 
surprise, of these poor creatures. I hid my- 
self bebind the trees. Heavea has never 
treated well; heaven has never had 
any of beneficent fancies!’’ Heaven 
had, at all events, never heard the like of this 
before. Here human creature, brought 
up in what 1s called the lap of luxury, wear- 
ing purple and tine linen ane fur cloaks worth 
2,000 franes, eating and drinking to repletion 
and indulging herself in every faney. She 
divides handful of coppers amongst 
starving persons, and then retires behind a 
tree and calls God to witness that no such 
kindness had extended to her — 
Augustine Birrell, 


me so 


these 


is a 


a 


ever been 





A STANDARD medical remedy, Pond’s 
Sold only in bottles with buff wrappers. 


Extract. 


TIFRICE, 
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CLEANSE the teeth and sweeten the breath by 
using * BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PON ACEOUS DEN- 
fa it te unequaled, 


A DELIGHTFUL TOUR TO CALIFORNIA.—A delight- 
ful excursion to California has been arranged for 
by Messrs. Raymond & Whiteomb, the party to 
leave Boston Sept. 3. Going west via Chica,o and 
St. Paul, the tourists will spend a week in the Yel- 
lowstone Park. Thence they wil! proceed to Tacoma 
and Portland, after which they will make a com- 
plete round of the California resorts, returning by 
way of Utah and Colorado, A descriptive book can 
be obtained of Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 Washing” 
ton Street, Boston. 


The HANDBOOK SERIES. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
HANDBOOK SERIES, issued 
quarterly —No. 1, The Hand- 
book for 1894; No. 2, * For- 
ward Movements”; 3, 














No. 
* Organized Work for Men and 
Boys”; No. 4, * Organized 
Work for Women and Girls,” 
will be published 1 Oct. 


Yearly subscription, series for 
1894, 15 cents. Single 
copies, 4 cents. 


Lr 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 








No. 3, | 
ORGANIZED WORK FOR | 
MEN AND BOYS. 


Now a 


No. 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS. 
CONTAINS: 
Institutional Churches. 
Social Settlements. 





Rescue Missions. 


No. 1, THE HANDBOOK. 


CONTAINS: 


Daily Bible Readings. 
Information and Statistics. 


cr 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. 4) 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Boston, Mass. 


Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight word» 
Ad 
Post office ad 








ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. 

dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 

A Select Party of ministers and teachers will 

spend the month of August in the beautiful Evangeline 

Valley in Acadia, Nova Seotia. —. expeuse only 

#55.00. For bee address Rey. et Palmer 
st 


reet, Boston, Mass. 
Matron.—An experienced house keeper, the widow 
of a Congregational minister, wishes a position as matron 
For references or corre 
care of the Conyregation- 








spondence address * Matron,” 
alist. 








RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASs. 


"CALIFORNIA » 
ALL POINTS WEST. 


Personally Conducted 


HXCURSTIONS. 


Write for Particulars, 


| JCDSON & CO., 227 Washington St. Boston 


tive | 


DR. STRONGS SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
ailthe year. Elevator, eiectric beils, steam, open fire 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suite- 
ot rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Saratoga waters 
croquet, lawn tennis, ete. Massage, Electricity 
baths and al) health appliances. New Turkisn aed 
sian baths Send for iiustrated circu ar. 
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Chureh Equipment. — 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architec'. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. KR. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him fo save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable m most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Spectalty, and tenders his services:to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 








TUBULAR 
CHIME BELLS 


Harrington Patents. 


Established in England. 
Introduced here, 


Lighter in Weight ( 
Sweeter in Tone 
Cheaper in Price j 

Than the ordinary bell 


Catalogue with full descrip- 
tion. 
U.S. Tubular Bell Co., 
Methuen, Mass. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ''s 116 Elizabeth St. 


New York, N.Y, 




































In connection with our 
wholesale business, we 
are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 
CARPETS 


prices. 





‘at manufacturers’ 
queens 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St. (opp. Boylsten), Boston. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHION 


refer to over 1,000 churcoes. Send fo 
samples and prices. 


Cc. W. BENT & CO., 


116 to 126 Mersimac St., Boston. 


Qinichyyan.e™ sore ELL 


or AMER BiyMYER 
h CHunen SCHGOK als. ead ERA 
51826. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SIN 
HAVE Pal vag 2k 2: x orHeR 
(nue sch Ly |senuine Best 
ake BELLOME TAL 


CHIMES, rin bit PD ate FRE 


Blake Bell Foundry 


Extablished in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 








Caraloque wi 













Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 


ah 
Rus 


of Copper and lin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH BELL Seite 
COPPER AND TIN 
McSHANE BELL opera eae datas oge ae MD, 








BELLS 


Steel Alloy = and — Bells 
Catalogue. 


B® Send for 
& €O., Hillaboro, O. 


SB HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
Boston and New York. 


Established in 1827 


Ss. BEL 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 


PRAYER FOR RAIN AND THE ANSWER. 


In a number of towns in South Dakota last 
month prayers were offered for. rain. In 
several instances the call to prayer was issued 
by the mayor, and the peuple heartily united 
in response. Abundant answers to these 
prayers have strengthened faith in God. 
The pastor of the Congregational church in 
Howard thus relates the experiences of that 
town: 


For a number of weeks there had been no 
rain. Everything was dying, the wheat was 
nearly all dead, the grass seemed a complete 
failure and the corn was beginning to droop 
and wither. The prevailing dry hot winds 
were causing the situation to become alarm- 
ing. 

On Wednesday evening a leading banker 
of Howard, who is not a professing Christian 
but who has great respect for sacred things 
and who is usually seen in the church and 
prayer meeting services, requested that the 
church call a special meeting to pray for rain. 
A meeting was appointed for the next day at 
2p.M., handbills giving the notice were dis- 
tributed and the business places were closed, 
so that the church was packed. The services 
were very impressive and at the close a re- 
quest was made that another meeting be held 
in the evening. Again the house was filled. 
At the close of that meeting I requested those 
who desired to plead with God for an answer 
to the prayers that had been already offered to 
remain to another meeting following that 
service; some twenty-five remained and a 
number of earnest prayers were offered. 

One little girl said she had praree haif an 
hour that afternoon for rain and she requested 
her mother to allow ber to wear her old 
bonnet to the evening meeting that her new 
bonnet might nut get wet. She was not un- 
wise in this, for there was a light shower and 
a number of the people got wet before they had 
reached their homes. Saturday morning there 
was another shower and in the evening there 
wus a bountiful rain which wet down to a 
depth of s1x or seven inches. 

(his Monday afternoon the merchants were 
asked to again close their places of business 
and assemble with the churches to make a 
public acknowledgment of the divine favor. 

Where the public is thoroughly aroused 
upon a subject of this kind may we not safely 
conclude that * the voice of the people is the 
voice of God’? Zz H. 8. 

A BLACK MAN 


WHO DESERVES REMEMBRANCE, 


In the Congregationalist of May 31 there is 
meution of the gift of Harriet Hayden to Har- 
vard University, with the remark: “ As far as 
known, this is the only instance in the U: ited 
States, or even in the world, of av endowment 
of a university by one formerly a slave.”’ 

Although not a gift for the endowment of a 
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made for sick or absent relatives, the Sunday 
school superintendent goes around among the 
audience bunting up teachers, and the pastor 
is complimented by many friends for the ser- 
mon just delivered. In fact, a good deal of 
noise ascends to the organ loft from below. 
All this may be proper but it is not devotional. 
Such action on the part of the audience ina 
concert-room would be exceedingly annoying 
and discourteous to the measleat performers. 
So the organist feels that he is simply expected 
to play to pass away the time until the people 
get out, the loud stops are drawn and he “sails 
in,’’ too often forgetting he is in the house of 
God and that the instrument over which he 
presides seems peculiarly fitted to praise Him 
‘from whom all blessings flow.’’ It seems to 
him that the immortal inspirations of Bee- 
thoven, Handel and other great masters would 
be ont of place, to say the least, at such times. 
When the people in our churches are willing 
to leave the sacred building as quietly as they 
enter it, no person will appreciate it so much 
as the organist, and his appreciation will be 
shown by music more befitting the time and 
place. 7, 3. 8. 


HIGHER CRITICISM IN THE COUNTRY. 


Apropos of a recent Sunday school lesson a 
fine illustration of higher criticism in humble 
ecclesiastical life oecurred in one of our coun- 
try schoolhouses. The preacher was well ad- 
vanced in years. His voice was so varied as 
to run in ten minutes the entire gamut of reli- 
gious and irreligious sounds. He had made 
various incoherent points with regard to the 
passage of the Red Sea, when he came to the 
statement that the Israelites went across dry 
shod, His explanation was that the Red Sea 
was frozen over, that by the time the great 
host of the children of Israel had crossed the 
ice had become so thin that the Egyptians, es- 
saying to do the same fell through and were 
drowned, 

This he dwelt upon with greatly varied in- 
flection of voice and gesture of body. Just as 
he was closing, up rose a rather common look- 
ing young man, cheaply dressed, but with an 
expression of eye and mouth of irrepressible 
conviction. He stated his dislike to dispute 
the reverend gentleman, or to do any harm by 
taking exception to anything that had been 
said. But in his profession as school teacher 
he had learned that the Red Sea was so near 
the equator that those buge walls of ice that 
the reverend gentleman mentioned were im- 
possible. The preacher replied that some 
might suppose he was caught this time, but, 
he said, the people must remember that all 
truths are being overturned these days; that 
new discoveries are being made. Then 
straightening himself up full length he said, 
in strong, authoritative accents: ** This thing 
about the equator seems all very nice, but I 
beg to remind my dear congregation that this 
crossing the Red Sea happened away long ago, 
ever 80 long ago, long before we had ships or 
railroads, long before all these modern im- 


76 E. 9th St, New York. 
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SERVICES . 


EVENTIDE SERVICES. 


5, FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
6, TRUST IN GOD. 

7, DAYS OF THY YOUTH. 
8, HOUSE OF OUR GOD. 
11, THE HOMELAND. 

12, HUMILITY. 

No. 13, GOD IN NATURE. 

Nos. 17-20, GENERAL WORSHIP. 


Four Orders of Worship without special 
themes, suitable for ail occasions and 
Jor any sermon theme. 


16, A NATIONAL SERVICE. 











100 Copies, with Music, 8 pp., 60¢. 


Less than 100 copies of one number, \ cent each. 
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have something new, 
neat and attractive in 


WE 


TOPIC CARDS... .. . 


The Finlay Bros. Co., 
artford, Conn. 
Send for samples. 


QELEcT SONGS NO. 2. 
PELouBET, D. D., and HUBERT P. MAIN, 
forthe "ievotional meeting and the Sunday School, 
©1 


» 840 per 100 


UNNY-SIDE SONCS. 
Ky Dr. W. H. DOANK. Fresh, sparkling, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. Boards, $80 per 100. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave., © hicago. 
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provements, in fact, long before there was any 
equator.”’ Then after a momentary look of 
triumph he pronounced the benediction. The 
people, though conservative in their rusticity, 
departed to their homes with the impression 
that it is a good thing to be fed by a shepherd 
who is up with the times, Vv. EB. Le 


university, it may be a matter of interest to 
know that, in the year 1801, Amos Fortune, a 
negro, left the sum of $233. 95, ‘* for the support 
of the school in schoolhouse No. 8,” in Jaffrey, 
N.H. The money is still held by the select- 
men in trust for the benefit of the school. The 
church of which he was a member also re- 
ceived $100. Part of this was expended in the 
purchase of acommunion set. This set, large 
enough for two churches, is now doing service 
in a Western State. 


THE BIBLE in SONC & STORY 


A Service for the Sunday School. 5 Cts. 


PRACTICAL ANTHEMS, Vol. 4 


Medium difficulty. Thoroughly tested. $1.00. 


COSPEL SONC CANDIDATES 


A new departure. 41 New Gospel Songs. 10 Cts. 


90 DAILY VOCAL EXERCISES 


Compiled and adapted by Trekta VIGNA, $2.00. 


SNES SLRS ot EST 


THANKS TO UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 


The time will soon be here when many 


} 
| 
‘2 
: 
yo 


In the old parish buryipg-ground are two 
headstones with the following inscriptions: 


Sacred to the memory of 
Amos Fortune, 
Who was born free in Africa, 
A Slave in America. 


young men will go from college and seminary 
out into life’s work. A number of these, 
through the kind benevolence of some un- 
known friend, have been helped to complete 
their course, which without this belp would | 
have been difficult at least. As one of these I 





77 BEETHOVEN STUDIES 
Selected from his Piano works, by O. SInGrrR, Jr. 
Price, $2.00 


OUTINC SONCS 


A collection of good songs for all outing occasions 


He purchased his liberty, desire, througk the Congregationalist, to ex- | 
| 


Professed Christianity, press my sincere gratitude to those who have 50 Cents, 
Lived repens so kindly aided me, and wherever they are THE JOHN CHURCH CO 
N led hopefully, may heaven’s blessing be upon them. —z. é 9 
Ov. 17, 1801, a. 91. CINCINNATI, NEV’ YORK, CHICAGO, 





Sacred to the memory 
of Violate, 
by sale the slave of 
Amos Fortune, 
by pegs his wife, 
by her fidelity 
his friend and solace. 
She died his widow, 
Sept. 13, 1802, a. 72. 


AN UNUSUAL OFFER 


SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS. 


A Discount of 50 per cent. will be made on a three months’ trial subscription to any 
school not now taking either or both papers. 


THE WELLSPRING. 


Edited by WILLIs BoypD ALLEN, the well-known writer for young people. Authorof the popular juveniles: 
“ Boyhood of John Kent,” ‘ Mountaineer Series,” ‘Forest Home Series,” “Pine Cone Series,” ‘ Red 
Mountains of Alaska,” “ Lion City of Africa,” etc. 

Price, Ten copies or more to one address, weekly edition, per year, 50 cents. 

Semi-monthly edition, 24 cents; monthly, 12 cents. 


THE MAYFLOWER, Weekly. (for Younger Readers.) 
Edited by Mrs. JuLIA H. Boynton. 
Ten copies or more to one address, per copy, 25 cents. 
We are receiving testimonials constantly to the effect that these are The Best Sunday 
School Papers published. oe 


Ww. WwW. iL. 


WANTED A REVERENT CONGREGATION, 


Criticisms of some organists and their prac- 
tice of “ playing peuple out of church” were 
recently made in the Congregationalist which 
were not quite fair. If the worshiping assem- 
pd wish the organist to show a devotional 

irit in playing his postlude, then let them 
Ps so manifest the same spirit in their outward 
behavior, and the organist, if he is sensitive 
—and musicians are apt to be—will respond 
with music suitable for the place and the oc- 
casion. Weall know what happens in many 
of our churches after the benediction is pro- 
nounced—the people rise, wraps and gloves are 
put on, greetings are exchanged, inquiries are 


Send for samples and special order blanks. 





Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


Educational. 





CHERMERHORN'’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 East 4TH sinhoaceni Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton PI, Boston, Mass.; wey York, N 
Chicago, TL; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. — 100- a 
Agency Manual free. Fisk & Co. 


EVERETT O. 





pasd-J THEOLOGICAL. 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Also an elective English course. Semitic 
studies optional, Entrance examination on Wednes- 
day, Sept.19 Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me 





CALIFORNIA, OAKLAND. 


PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oakland, Cal. J. K. MCLEAN, Pres.; GEORGE 
MOOAR, Apologetics, W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew; F.H. 
FOSTER, Theology; ©. 8. NASH, Homitetics ; eS 
LLOYD, Greek; , a. WARNER, Sociology. Full 
equipment, practical work. Year begins Sept. 4th. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 


PINKERTON ACADEMY, 
Derry, N.H. or i first term of the eightieth year 
commences Sept. A thorough preparation for 
any College or Se jentifie School. Tuitiou six dollars 
(86.00) per term. Board at Hildreth Hall from 
3.50 to $4.00 per week. For catalogues apply to 
G. W. BINGHAM, Principal, or B. F. PARSONS, Sec, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 
Meriden, N. H. Ejighty-first year begins Sept. 12, 
1394. All the modern facilities offered by the recent 
erection of new buildings. Three courses of study. 
Young men and women thoroughly fitted for the 
best colleges, Expense, $100 a year to deserving stu- 


dents. Send fore ata logue. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, A. M., PRIN. 





NEW HAMPSHIRH, TILTON. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEM- 


inary and Female College. Founded 1845, En- 


dowed, $200 a year. Fal term opens Aug. 29, "M4. 
College Preparatory. Medical Preparatory. “art, 
Science, Music, Commercial Department. Classi- 


Christian Home. 


cal and Belles Lettres Courses. 
REv. J. M. 


Send for catalogue " the President, 
Du RRKLL, Tilton, N. | 








VERMONT. 





VERMONT, MANCHESTER, 
BURR AND BURTON SEMINARY, MAN- 
chester, Vermont. For both sexes. Thorough 
college pre oo pmegeel hg rn auages and Science 
courses. $400 pe 2d year Sept. 6, 18%. 
. HERBE RT HOTSFORD, A M., Principal. 





M A SSAC H USETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 
MISS KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Worcester, Mass. Send for illustrated circular, 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
20th year opens Oct, 3d, 1894. 





MASSACHUSETTS, AMHERST. 


OAK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Amherst. Reopens September 19, 1894. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Miss VryL- 
ING WILDER BuFFuM, A. B., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, DUXBURY. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 
Duxbury, Mass. Combines individual teaching 
with exceptional advanti ages for home and —— 
life, Laboratories, 22 boys. F. B. KNAP P, 5. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


THE ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for College, and gives other equiva- 
le ~ | a with special advantages in languages 
and music 


Mrs. ELIZA P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH HADLEY. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three Collegiate courses. Music and Art. 
Library, Laboratories, Cabinets and Observatory. 
The fifty-eighth ye ar opens Sept, 13,1894. Board and 
tuition £250, Mrs. E. MEAD, President. 





Mass AOHUSETTS, 3, Wore ESI r ER. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Ath- 
letics Encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
fluences. 


JOSEP LL AL DEN SHAW, A. M., Head Master. 





MASSAC HUS SETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, og and optional. Year commences 
Sept. . Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 

MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 

WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Norton, Mass. The fall term of the 60th 
year begins Sept. 13,’94. Best of home influences. 
Excellent sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, 

Send for 


Laboratory, Obse one and Cabinets. 
illustrated Prospectus t 
STAN TON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


Miss A. E. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW YORK. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 
WELLESLEY HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Wellesley, Mass. Prepares Boys for College. 
Rev. EDW. A. BENNER. 








Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 3. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY. 


A Boys’ School of oe highest graje. 6lst year begins 
Sept. oth. Thoro paration for any Coll or 
Scientific School. [ Gortfcatrs admit to « to various colleges. 
SCHOOL HOUSE, ofnioniy Ly equipes wit wit pl labora- 
ree, and superb 
DOR {MITOR +» rooms en ae with 4 - a 

tenn G mening See -place in each room, 
Isa ated ond | ‘perfectly tted Infirmary. Resident 


ined n 
NING WALI L, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
-— All buildin ‘sheated by rs. mn. Ample playgrounds. * 
D, W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M orcester, Masa, 





CONNECTICUT. 
CONNECTICUT, SIMSBURY. 


McLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, 


Simsbury, Ct. Coilege Pog, see English 
Courses. French, German, Art, Musi 
Key. J. a MCLEAN, 








CONNEC) TIO) U T, New Hay EN, , 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


WEST END INSTITUTE—SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Prepares for any college. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 
Mrs. 8S. L. Capy and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 


ag ON NECTIC v , “NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, (t, 23d year. Primary, Interme- 
diate and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art 
and the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 


ACADEMY AND HOME FOR 10 BOYS. 
69th year of Academy, l5th of Home. Preparation 
for College or Business. Absolutely bealthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundings. 
Gymnasium. References required 

J. H. ROOT, 


RHODE 


*rin., Greenwich, Ct. 





ISLAND. 





RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802, Both sexes. On Narrag¢ansett Bay. 
Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. Twelve 





courses. $200a year. Sept ll. Write for illustrated 
catalogue. 
F, D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 





PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA. 


Richard 8S. Storrs, D. D.) refers W. N. MeVickar, D. D. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.§ to (Frances E. Willard, 


Walton-Wellesley School 


for the higher education of girls and young 
ladies. General and classical course, also pre- 
paratory and optional. Address Dr. and Mrs. 
James Danforth, 2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, 
Pi hiladelphia, Pa. 


Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D. ? refer § John Wanamaker. 
Mrs. Charlotte E. Brown. § to ?¢ Mrs. Mary B. Claflin. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


“New YORK, POUG HKEEPSIE. 
LYNDON HALL SCHOOL. 

For Young Ladies. 45th year. College preparation. 

SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE iRora'n.y: 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1894. Send for Catalogue. 


FOR WOMEN, 





NEW YORK, CANANDAIGUA. 
GRANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Established 1876. Year begins Sept. 19. Prepara- 
tory, Academic and Collegiate departments. Certifi- 
cates acces by leading Colleges and Universities. 
ROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


TEMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, 
Saratoga 2 coe N. ¥. Regular and optional 
courses for young ladies; ten teachers; superior fa- 
cilities for the Higher Sciences. Philosophy, Lan- 
guages, Music, be Ta | 40th Year, 
ARLES F. DOWD, PH. D., Pres. 





NEW YORK, LONG ISLAND. 
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OHIO, PAINESVILLE. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Practicalfy collegiate, with the care and culture of 
home. Miss MARY EVANS, Principal, 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 
A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. 
Complete School of Modern Languages. Best ad- 
vantages in Music, Art and Elocution. Special 
reparation for any College. Geeee Sept. 27th. Ad- 
Dress MR. and Mrs. W. D. a pets 1407 Massa- 
chussets Avenue, Wisttiaken, ae 
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WARWICK CYCLES 


T be strong- 
[25 tbs. Ibs. | est: the light- 
RE est. Th 


e 
scorchers’ delight; the 
ladies’ favorite, Rigid, 


handsome, fully, 

warranted, Cat] $125 ! 

alogue free. 

Warwick Cycle Mfg. Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








SIX MONTHS for $1.00. 





WE send the CONGREGATIONALIST to any new subscriber 
for six months as a trial subscription for $1.00, or three months 


for 25 cents. 


make use of this offer. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS WHO SEND US 


The latter part of the year is the best time to 


FIVE SIX MONTHS 





TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY SECURE A COPY OF OUR 





$4.00 BIBLE FREE OF CHARGE. 





Many hundred copies of this Bible were used by us as 


premiums the past winter, 


satisfaction. 


OUR 


and they have given universal 


$4.00 BIBLE FREE. 











THE QNGREGATIONALIST - 


Volume LXXIX 


We send the 
SIX MONTHS for $1.00. ,,,, grepanten: 
alist to any new subscriber for six months as a trial 
subscription for $1.00, or three months for 25 cents. 
The latter part of the year 1s the best time to make 
use of this offer. Old subscribers who send us FIVE 
six months trial subscriptions may secure a copy of 
our $4.00 Bible. Many hundred copies of this Bible 
were used by us as premiums the past winter, and 
they have given universal) satisfaction. 


%* THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *® 
Price, 1 cent each; 100 copies, 60 cents, postpaid. 
EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5, The Forgiveness of 
Sins; 6, Trust in God; 7, The Days of Thy Youth; 
8, The House of Uur God; 11, The Homeland; 12, Hu- 
mility; 13, God in Nature; 15, Children’s Service; 
16, National; Nos. 17-20, EVENTIDE SERVICES: 
four Orders of Worsbip without special subjects, 
suitable for all occasions and for any sermon theme. 


Now ready No. 17, the 


NEw EVENTIDE SERVICE. 

This is a service of general worship, suitable for 
any sermon theme. The thought of the Service is 
expressed in the verse which appears on its title- 
page —“‘ Abide with us for it is toward evening ”’; 
but this Service, and the three which follow it, 
are prepared with the purpose of meeting the de- 
mand which has come to us for a series of services 
without special themes, which can be used upon any 
occasion, and which do not confine the pastor to any 
particular subject for his address. 


% THE HANDBOOK SERIES, 1894, % 
Price, 4 cents each; 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 
No.3, ORGANIZED WORK FOR MEN AnNpD BOYS. 

(Now Ready.) 

No, 2, FORWARD MOVEMENTS, 
Institutional Churches, Social Settlements, 
Rescue Missions. 

No. 1, THE HANDBOOK, 

Prayer ‘Topics, Readings, etc. 

No.2, Forward Movements, bas been received with 
peculiar favor by both pastors and laymen, giving, 
as it does, in concise form, special information, not 
otherwise obtainable, regarding modern methods of 
philanthropic work. No. 3, as its title indicates, is 
devoted to special channels of work for men and 
boys, and with No. 4, to follow in October, upon sim- 
ilar work for women and girls, will complete this 
valuable and useful survey of Christian activities. 

Single copies of either number, 4 cents; 10 copies, 
25 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents; 100 copies, $1.25, post- 
paid. Subscriptions are taken for the series for 
15 cents. 








us a year ago we discover that the 

list of casualties for Independence 
Day in Boston in 1894 considerably exceeds 
that of 1893. This year 248 accident cases 
were treated in the Emergency, General and 
City Hospitals. At least five persons were 
killed in the suburbs, and many serious ac- 
cidents to life, limbs and property occurred. 
There were fifty-eight fire alarms in the city, 
but, fortunately, the losses resulting were 
small. The consequences of this day of 
battle in killed and wounded were not pro- 
portionately greater than in other cities, 
in destruction of property they were far less 
than in many places, but in the aggregate 
the suffering and losses were great. Just 
why license is given to everybody, old and 
young, in crowded cities, for one day to play 
with firearms and fire, and to make all the 
discordant and startling noises they can, it 
is hard to understand. Many reasonable 
ways of enjoying a holiday and promoting 
patriotism were illustrated last week; so, 
also, were reckless indifference to the sick 
and needless risks to life and property. 
Each Fourth of July reminds us alike of the 
blessings of freedom and of the fact thata 


R: sase to a paragraph written by 
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large proportion of the people have not yet 
learned what freedom is, 


Renewed sympathy with foreign mission- 
aries and increased respect for their labors 
ought to result from the reading of the ar- 
ticle in another column by the late Dr. 
E. A. Lawrence. It is supposed by many 
that missionaries are by the influences of 
their calling more spiritual than others. 
This article shows the many causes that 
combine to deaden the spiritual life of the 
missionary, but it testifies also to the power 
of God to overcome al] these and make the 
missionary what we usually find him to be 
—rich in faith, strong in his love for those 
to whom he goes with his message, wise in 
his methods of reaching them and in his 
counsels for their intellectual and spiritual 
gain. This distinguishing manliness and 
saintliness of character, which has often 
been witnessed in missionaries and which 
marks the records of their doings, is, we 
believe, the answer to the prayers which go 
up to God from the churches and from the 
homes and closets of Christians in their be- 
half. May these petitions increase in fer- 
vency and frequency. 


A midsummer revival which has wonder- 
fully quickened one church and gladdened 
one pastor may by the same means be re- 
peated in many other churches. It did not 
come with observation. It is doubtful if 
a single seul in the parish was expecting it 
in all its fullness. The measures employed 
were only the ordinary preaching of the 
Word and the earnest, faithful presenta- 
tion of personal duty. The pastor went 
freely among the people and talked with 
them about their duty. Some labored ear- 
nestly with those whom they could influ- 
ence to aright decision. It was constantly 
held out that there is no promise to Moody 
or Chapman which is not made to the fee- 
blest member of Christ’s body. It was 
boldly asserted that the church exists in 
the world for the doing of just this sort 
of work, and that God is as ready today 
to answer prayer as He will be after the 
machinery of a revivalis set moving. There 
was careful planning and quiet working. 
The Lord came with converting power. He 
brought many to consider the question of 
church membership, and on the first Sab- 
bath of July forty-five stood before His 
altar to unité with the church. It has been 
proved to at least one pastor and to a good 
many Christians that there is no promise 
for the winter more than for the summer, 
and no monopoly of divine power in any 
place or among any people. 

SSeS are 

Many of the leading white citizens of New 
Orleans, including the president of Tulane 
University, the vicar-general of the Catholic 
diocese and the leading Protestant Episcopal 
and Presbyterian clergymen of the city, have 
petitioned the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana to enact legislation that will check 
or prevent lynching. This is praiseworthy, 

ut unless the Jaw has the moral support of 
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the.rank and file of the whites it will have 
little effect, and the rank and file can be in- 
vigorated only after a somewhat prolonged 
course of education by the pulpit and the 


schoolmaster, 
Lee Le : 


A TASTE OF INSURREOTION. 

Within the last two weeks millions of 
dollars’ worth of property have been de- 
stroyed, great inconvenience and suffering 
caused and several lives lost in a determined 
effort of a great organization of working 
men to get by force what they have not yet 
succeeded in getting by law. The insurrec- 
tion—for it is that and nothing less—cannot 
continue long, for it is bringing distress 
and loss upon millions of people from ocean 
to ocean. They will support the govern- 
ment with which the organization is in 
conflict, and the government will triumph. 
Law in this country is stronger than law- 
lessness, 

But after the insurrection is ended, the 
conditions which caused it will remain. 
The immediate occasion of the trouble was 
a conflict between the Pullman Company 
and their employés concerning wages, but 
it soon became a conflict between the Ameri- 
can Railway Union and the managers of 
great railway systems, and speedily devel- 
oped into a conflict between that union and 
the Federal Government. An organization 
which can even fora few days successfully 
defy the authority of State and national 
law is not an accident. It is an impressive 
evidence of a great change going on in 
business and society. Men of all classes 
now work through and must be governed 
through organizations, and government has 
not adjusted itself to this changed condi- 
tion. Unfortunately, in the business world 
these organizations are divided by a line 
which separates labor from capital, Labor 
is in some respects better organized than 
capital, but both are organized and opposed 
to each other. 

What can be dove to meet this great 
change in social conditions? In the first 
place it is most important that the con- 
science of the nation be strengthened. The 
sense of duty to God and of the necessity of 
obeying His law has, we believe, grown 
weaker in this country in recent years, At 
the best we shal] be long in emerging from 
the present industrial and social unrest. 
Neither prosperous business por the integ- 
rity of the nation can be assured without 
great increase of confidence between man 
and man, a confidence based on the con- 
viction that men are controlled by the sense 
of supreme obligation to God. The teach- 
ing in our schools and in our families on 
this one thing will do more than anything 
else to determine whether or not the exper- 
iment of this great nation in self-govern- 
ment is to succeed, 

Earnest efforts must be made to increase 
the intelligence of working men. Most of 
them are law abiding and industrious, but 
we have just seen what great companies of 
such men can be made to do under the 
leadership of demagogues like Debs and 
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Sovereign. If no restraint is to be placed 
on such persons and their representatives 
going about to organize working men for 
the declared purpose of paralyzing busi- 
ness, then extraordinary efforts are neces- 
sary to increase the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, so that they shall understand the causes 
and the dangers of rebellion against social 
order and shall be moved to defend the 
principles of free government by law. Mul- 
titudes, with or without reason, are discon- 
tented and believe themselves victims of 
injustice. The prosperity and even the 
safety of the country depend on their love 
for it and loyalty to it. By just treatment 
and by intelligent comprehension of the 
right aims and the necessary limitations of 
government these working men and govern- 
ment must be brought into harmony. 

Arbitration in some form must be adopted 
to settle these disputes between organiza- 
tions of labor and capital which threaten 
the peace of the whole country. The large 
majority of the people, who are not immedi- 
ately interested to have one party or the 
other win in these contests, are most vitally 
interested to have the contests cease and to 
prevent their repetition. Compulsory arbi- 
tration may be a contradiction in terms, but 
to expect that the great public will sit help- 
lessly by while the struggle of contestants 
involves the destruction of life and property 
and the peace of the nation is a contradic- 
tion of human nature, Neither party, in 
the heat of a battle or in the excitement of 
preparing for it, can be allowed to dictate 
the policy of the nation in its relation to 
their disputes. To determine the wisest 
methods of arbitration and to restore conti- 
dence and harmony are tasks calling for 
great statesmanship, Never in the history 
of this country has there been such a de- 
mand and such an opportunity as now for 
able and consecrated leaders in national 
affairs. 


a 


A RELIABLE NEWS SERVIOE. 
In our issue of June 28 we referred to the 
fact that it was asserted by some that: 


Whereas, when Senators Vest and Gorman 

attacked the lottery bill in the Senate their 
action was heralded far and wide, on the con- 
trary, when the bill finally passed (May 19) 
the Senate by acclamation, the news was sup- 
pressed by these great news agencies (the 
United Press and the Associated Press), and 
the public only learned of it through dis- 
patches sent by special correspondents to a 
few papers. 
We also claimed that there were facts, of 
which we had cognizance, which justified 
us in referring to the matter and in hoping 
that some statement or explanation would 
be forthcoming from the managers of the 
news distributing agencies which would en- 
able us to escape the conclusion that they 
were influenced by the lottery and sup- 
pressed the news. 

A copy of our editorial, together with a 
personal letter calling attention to it, was 
sent to the managers of the Associated Press 
and the United Press in Boston and Wash- 
ington. From the general manager of the 
Associated Press in Chicago and from his 
agents in Boston and Washington, and from 
the Washington manager of the United 
Press, we have had courteous responses, 
denying emphatically that any influence, 
political, ecclesiastical, or otherwise, has 
been or can be felt in the collecting and ed- 
iting of their news from Congress, They 


testify that the news respecting the passage 
of the lottery bill was included in the dis- 
patches sent by them to their patrons on 
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the 19th, and proof of this—if it were needed 
—is found in the affirmations of the Spring- 
field Union and the Boston Journal that 
they received the news, the former from the 
Associated Press and the latter from the 
United Press. 

We are exceedingly glad that this author- 
itative denial has been called out by us. It 
would be difficult to overestimate the im- 
portance of maintaining a pure, unadulter- 
ated, generous supply of facts respecting 
congressional action. Unless this can be 
counted upon editorial comment and public 
opinion are likely to be far astray. Nor is 
it to be assumed that it is never in order to 
criticise or question the purity of the foun- 
tains, as some of the comments upon our 
original declaration would imply. Impec- 
cability is no more the attribute of the jour- 
nalist than of the legislator. 

Assured that the news left Washington, 
then it becomes necessary to ask why it did 
not appear in certain leading representative 
journals of New York and Boston. The 
fact which we referred to in our issue of 
June 28 has as yet not been disproved. 
When it is we will acknowledge it frankly. 
The Tribune and Sun of New York City, the 
Herald, Globe and Journal of this city are 
patrons of the United Press. On the morn- 
ing of Sunday, May 20, neither of them, 
as far as we can discover—save the Sun 
and that in a brief phrase—had any al- 
lusiou to the action of the Senate in their 
regular report of the preceding day’s con- 
gressional action. The Journal alone gave 
its readers the news and that in a special 
dispatch. Isthat the United Press dispatch 
to which it refers and claims it ‘‘duly pub- 
lished’’?? If so we have a new concept of 
the word “‘special.’’ The Advertiser of the 
21st also had a special dispatch giving the 
news. The Transcript, which had followed 
the progress of the bill carefully, found it 
necessary to telegraph to Washington to get 
a reliable report of what was done, and not 
until the 22d did its readers learn of the 
action of the Senate. The Outlook of New 
York, which had given especial attention to 
every step of the fight, finding nothing in 
its sources of news supply relative to the 
victory, went to press that week with edi- 
torial comment written as if the fate of 
the bill in the Senate were unknown. We 
telegraphed to our Washington correspond- 
ent on the 21st, had confirmation of the news 
from him and wrote our editorial accord- 
ingly. 

Evidently the responsibility for this rests 
with those who edited the telegraph copy. 
The position of the telegraph editor is a dif- 
ficult one to fill. To adjust the supply of 
news to the limitations of space and do it 
with a true perspective is difficult. We 
recognize that. Much depends upon the 
tastes, sympathies and point of view of the 
individual. In this case, apparently, the re- 
port of a victory for the opponents of the 
lottery in some instances fell into the hands 
of men who did not realize its significance. 

wie Set 


WHO ARE THE PHARISEES OF 
TODAY? 

The term Pharisee long ago acquired a 
discreditable meaning. In the lifetime of 
Jesus Christ on earth, although there plainly 
were some noble and spiritually minded 
Pharisees, the name generally stood for 
covetousness, haughtiness and insincerity, 
and ever since it has been accepted as syn- 
onymous with hypocrisy and spiritual pride. 
This statement practically answers the ques- 
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tion above. *He is a Pharisee who regards 
himself as more pleasing to God than his 
neighbor because he is richer, more eminent 
in social position, more learned, or more 
prominent in the church than that neighbor. 

But are we to try to blind ourselves to 
real differences? Is it to be expected that 
Mr. A., who is and cannot help knowing 
himself to be a respected member of society 
and a man of religious character shall really 
regard himself as no more approved of God 
than Mr. B., who is openly indifferent or 
hostile to Christianity or who lives a notori- 
ously shiftless or even profligate life? Of 
course there can be but one answer. Who- 
ever does his best to love and obey God 
has the right to believe that he deserves 
and receives a greater share of divine favor 
than he who makes no such an endeavor. 
There is no Phariseeism in recognizing this 
frankly. 

The Phariseeism consists in taking credit 
to himself for his superiority instead of 
humbly thanking God for permitting and 
enabling it, in forgetting that in reversed 
circumstances he might have proved to be a 
worse man than his neighbor is and the lat- 
ter a better man than he is, and in ignoring 
the fact that in the divine sight the man 
upon whom he looks with mingled pity and 
contempt may be making even now and in 
spite of appearances to the contrary a 
sturdier fight against sin than he himself 
is making. We all need to remember that 
he who starts very low down spiritually 
may rise more degrees in the moral scale, 
so to speak, and thus may deserve more 
praise than he who starts high up. More- 
over, the worst Pharisees often are those 
who most sharply criticise others for being 
Pharisees. 


—<__ - 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The details of the insurrection now in prog- 
ress in this country are so many and the 
scenes shift so rapidly that to attempt to 
chronicle them, or to predict the outcome, 
in the brief space at our command would 
be impossible. Moreover, so great is the 
interest in the subject and so elaborate are 
the reports in the dailies that such a course 
is quite unnecessary. As we go to press 
the situation seems to be thus: along the 
Pacific coast State and local officials seem 
to be powerless, the militia in California 
having mutinied, and public opinion as ex- 
pressed in the secular press and the acts of 
the people indicating that there is a feeling 
abroad that any loss of property which the 
corporations may suffer will be an atone- 
ment for the grievances and injustices ofa 
long-suffering, hitherto helpless community. 
The Northern Pacific and Union Pacific 
Roads are now under the control of the 
nation, federal troops guarding and federal 
officials dispatching the few trains that are 
moving. This step was made necessary if 
the federal forces were to be heard from or 
transported as the future exigencies might 
demand. In Chicago, after a far too long 
period of inaction by the State militia and 
the city police, they are co-operating with 
Gen. Nelson Miles at the head of the federal 
forces in guarding property, restraining the 
lawless and, when necessary, pouring cold 
lead into the guilty and the innocent. 
Efforts to bring about a compromise and 
force arbitration through pressure upon 
Mr. Pullman have failed. The shooting of 
the rioters on the 6th and 7th by the State 
militia and the warning contained in the 
presidential proclamations of the 8th and 
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9th have a wholesome effect upon the mobs 
of sympathizers with the strikers. The de- 
cision of trades unionists of the city to 
cease work at 4 p. M. of the 10th, unless Mr. 
Pullman relented, is ominous of far-spread- 
ing suffering and an enormous addition to 
the ranks of the idle and inflammable. 
Though the paralysis caused by the strike 
still affects the South, East and West, on 
the whole the strike has not spread much 
beyond the bounds of its original propor- 
tions, and at crucial centers like Buffalo, 
Baltimore and Pittsburg, where Debs has 
endeavored to create trouble, he has failed. 





Hitherto it has been supposed that the 
Civil War of ’61-65 settled the relative rank 
of nation and State. All subsequent legisla- 
tion has simply clinched the verdict of that 
awful struggle. The interstate commerce 
act was an attempt by the nation to control 
the railway business of the country in the 
interests of all identified with that business, 
and as such was a distinct recognition of 
the quasi public positions which railway 
owners and railway employés fill. Up to 
within a year or two the pressure of this 
law has been felt more by the ownérs than 
by the employés. Now that it begins to 
bind employés there is a howl. Thus, for 
instance, Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, writes to 
Congressman Cummings, hoping that the 
latter will antagonize the administration in 
its rigorous application of the interstate 
commerce law to the present situation, for 
he claims it was only intended that it should 
control the capital invested and not the 
laborer employed. Fortunately, President 
Cleveland and his Cabinet believe that what 
is ‘‘sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der,”’ that there are some things settled in 
this country, and all the protests of men 
like Governors Altgeld, Pennoyer, Waite 
and Stone have justly had no weight with 
them as compared with their own official 
oaths to enforce law as they find it and put 
down treason. Of course, if these advocates 
—from Northern States this time be it 
noted—who insist that the nation has no 
right, without consulting State authorities, 
to protect its property and facilitate the 
transportation of its mails, can succeed by 
argument from the rostrum iu convincing 
the voters that they are right, they are at 
liberty to do so. Until that verdict is re- 
corded in lawful ways, the only course to be 
pursued is to execute the present laws. 
They may be uvjust and unwise, but they 
are laws not to be defied by any one with 
impunity, and the law-abiding majority 
back of President Cleveland will support 
him in his repression and punishment of 
the defiant minority. Thus far the federal 
troops have carefully kept within their legal 
limits and it is to be hoped will continue to. 
Any clash between them and local authori- 
ties now would be deplorable. 





But it would be folly to ignore the con- 
victions—baseless or otherwise—that lie 
back of this revolt against authority. The 
most ominous phenomena are not the pas- 
sionate, destructive fury of the Slavic 
mob in Chicago, or the pertinacity of the 
leaders who realize the nether depths of ig- 
nominy that await them if defeated. No! 
These are natural and to be expected. But 
it is the revolt of the California militia, the 
resolutions of sympathy passed by conserva- 
tive trades unionists in New England, and 
the sweeping, awful—if true—indictment of 
our society found in the resolutions of or- 
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ganized laborers and in the letters of Messrs. 
Debs and Sovereign—it is these which are 
ominous. A body of militia which would 
gladly face slaughter at the hands of an in- 
vading host of foreign troops refuses abso- 
lutely to protect the property of corpora- 
tious or intimidate strikers, and as far as 
we can judge men in California, whom we 
would agree with on most other subjects, 
indorse the militia’s attitude. Why such 
desire for injury to the corporations unless 
gross injustice has been suffered by the peo- 
ple? And when given an opportunity the 
old, natural desire for revenge breaks out. 
Debs has but applied the match. The tin- 
der was ready before. So with the affirma- 
tions of the Chicago Typographical Union, 
deliberately made after a long discussion by 
the largest meeting of union printers ever 
held in that city. They affirm that the ad- 
ministration by its acts has upheld ‘ cor- 
porations drunken to intolerance with the 
wine of special privilege,’ and appeal to the 
President to avert civil war, avoid the ‘ar- 
bitrament of the sword,’ and prevent the 
establishment of a government by corpora- 
tions and for corporations. Typographical 
unions hold high rank in the lists of organ- 
ized labor. Do they really mean what they 
say? If so the outlook is dark, And yet, 
in view of past and recent revelations in 
Washington respecting corporation influ- 
ence, can they be blamed for their convic- 
tions? The fact is that this controversy be- 
gan long ago and will not end tomorrow. 
But ballots not bullets will settle it ulti- 
mately, and how important it is that these 
ballots should be cast by intelligent, consci- 
entious men we point out elsewhere. 





The conviction of Bat Shea by the spe- 
cial jury impaneled in Troy, N. Y., places 
upon him the brand of murder, which it 
seems improbable that the higher courts to 
which he has appealed will remove. All 
who recall the events in Troy at the last 
election, the killing of Robert Ross, the 
gross frauds at the polls, the uprising of the 
community, the difficulty in getting the co- 
operation of Governor Flower, the opposi- 
tion of Senator Murphy and the local politi- 
cians to the efforts to prosecute will be glad 
to see that justice at last has been done, and 
law and order reasserted in a city which 
needs it quite as much as any inthe country. 





When Josiah Quincy, the great, was 
eighty-two he said playfully to a young man 
just home from a tour abroad, ‘* Well, well, 
I mean to go myself when I am old enough 
to profit by it.’ Would that Mr. Glad- 
stone, now in his eighty-fifth year, could 
seriously consider and accept the invitation 
which has been sent to him to visit this 
country as the guest of 250 of its representa- 
tive men. He is old enough to profit by 
the experience, and there are many thousand 
admirers in this country who would delight 
to pay him reverence and see his face. 
Rarely before, if ever, has any individual 
ever had such a significant, weighty invita- 
tion to abide for a time among the citizens 
of a foreign land as their guest. Paul was 
invited to Macedonia, but the solicitors were 
not men of highest influence and reputation 
in the community. It is doubtful if Mr. 
Gladstone will accept this invitation. If he 
should he would, of course, also visit Can- 
ada while so near that portion of his sov- 
ereign’s domain, over which his own influ- 
ence has been so great, and then a voyage 
from Vancouver to India would be in order. 
By the time he returned to England he would 
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have received the honest homage of more 
souls than ever gave it to mortal before, and 
he would be vastly better equipped for his 
future service as an unofficial molder of 
public opinion in Great Britain and her 
colonies. 





In view of the success of the yacht Vigi- 
lant last year in defending the America cup 
from capture by Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie, 
special interest was taken in the two races 
on the Clyde in Scotland in which the Vigi- 
lant, now owned by Mr. George Gould, has 
met the Prince of Wales’s yacht, the Bri- 
tannia. The first race occurred on July 5. 
It was marred by the collision of the Val- 
kyrie and Satanita at the start, the former 
being sunk. It resulted in the victory of 
the British yacht by three minutes and 
thirty-five seconds, of which three minutes 
was a time allowance, due to the slightly 
longer water-line of the Vigilant. But as 
the Vigilant passed the Britannia and kept 
the lead handsomely until a shift of the 
wind gave the race to her competitor, the 
race, while fairly won by the British boat, 
was not regarded as demonstrative of the 
latter’s superiority. The second race was 
on July 8 and was for the queen’s cup. 
The Vigilant again started last, passed the 
Britannia handsomely and came in ahead, 
but again lost the race on time allowance, 
as she must beat by something over three 
minutes in order to win. It is probable, 
however, that as the inevitable hindrances 
which any yacht experiences in a foreign 
country are gradually overcome she will 
win prizes in addition to increasing her 
great renown. ‘The only other event of 
significance in Great Britain during the 
week has been the visit of Lord Rosebery 
to Minister Bayard on July 4, which is 
declared to have been made as prime min- 
ister rather than as personal friend, to have 
been the first such visit ever paid to our 
minister, and to have large significance in 
European eyes. The defeat of Lord Rose- 
bery’s horse, Ladas, at Newmarket, after 
having won the Derby and thereby secured 
for his owner considerable severe criticism, 
especially from Nonconformists, has served 
to softeu a little the severity of the critics, 
although without any apparent reason. 





The inaugural message of President Casi- 
mir-Perier of France was read to the two 
houses of the national legislature on July 3. 
It was a vigorous paper, which has been 
summed up in the words, No government 
without liberty and no liberty without gov- 
ernment. It created the impression, which 
seems to be general, that the new president 
will be a more active force in government 
than any of his predecessors, not contenting 
himself with merely formal and ceremonial 
participation in affairs but claiming and ex- 
erting within lawful limits an actual share 
in controlling the course of events. This 
probability is disconcerting to the Socialists 
but gratifying to the larger portion of the 
friends of good order and stable govern- 
ment. The address has been well received 
by other nations, notably by Germany. M. 
Burdeau, an intimate of the new president, 
has been chosen to preside over the Cham- 
ber of Deputies and President Casimir- 
Perier also has celebrated his elevation to 
office by the pardon of 374 selected political 
and other prisoners. This not only was a 
graceful and popularly pleasing action but 
also a politic one, as it adroitly headed off a 
campaign for a general amnesty which the 
Socialists in the Chamber of Deputies had 
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undertaken. A pension bas been offered to 
Madame Carnot, widow of the murdered 
president, but she has declined it. 


The threat of war on the part of Japan 
against Corea is due to the facts that Japan 
claims rule over Corea and does a much 
larger trade with that nation than does 
any other country and that Corea bas dis- 
criminated against her in regulating trade. 
Moreover the Coreans in large numbers are 
in rebellion on their own account, so that 
upon various grounds the Japanese have sent 
more than 19,000 men into the country, oc- 
cupying Seoul, the capital, and Chemulpo, 
the chief port. But China also claims sover- 
eignty over Corea and has sent ships of war 
and an army there. Moreover, Russia has 
notified Japan not to attempt to occupy the 
country, England has so Jarge a trade with 
Corea that she will expect to have a voice 
in the matter, and the United States has 
citizens enough residing there to warrant 
the protecting presence of the warship Balti- 
more. It is hardly likely that Corea will 
fall into the hands of either of the other 
powers, but apparently the unsettled state 
of the country has become unendurable and 
probably foreign influence will be used, and 
will suffice, to restore reasonable tranquil- 
lity. China and Japan probably would fight 
over their disputed sovereignty were it not 
for the restraining influence of the Western 
nations. As matters stand war is unlikely. 








IN BRIEF. 


We are reaping the harvest today of the 
“‘enormous importation of fellow-citizens to 
whom America means merely shop, or meat 
three times a day’’—as Mr. Lowell put it in 
his essay on Josiah Quincy. 





The short story which we begin to publish 
this week is based on facts ascertained by one 
who has studied the slums of Baltimore, Bos- 
ton and Philadelphia. It is the fruit of study 
by a worker in the college settlements, and as 
such has interest apart from its intrinsic 
merit. 





One of the anomalies of the present indus- 
trial strife is a series of resolutions by a labor 
organization declaring the government in- 
competent and an enemy of the people, and in 
the same breath demanding that the adminis- 
tration of all the railroads in the country be 
intrusted tothe government. 





President Cleveland’s proclamation, issued 
on Sunday, was one of those works of benefi- 
cence, under the guise of compliance with the 
forms of law and justice, which even the most 
rigid Sabbatarian would applaud. Todescribe 
and warn a “public enemy” is one of the 
best services a man can do on Sunday. 





Our London correspondent tells of the 
growing dissatisfaction in Great Britain with 
the national legislature. We are not alone in 
our discontent. The problems of the day 
seem to be universal, and must grow more 
and more so as space is annihilated, national 
barriers break down and civilization becomes 
more complex. 





If newspaper reports are reliable, Boston, 
with the permission of the city fathers, has 
become the place where as brutal prize fights 
are openly advertised and fought as any that 
have been driven from nearly all the States of 
the Union except Massachusetts. From this 
sowing Boston will reap a harvest of toughs, 
which will cause her much greater future an- 
noyance and mortification than decent citizens 
might be supposed now to feel on account of 
this present disgrace. 





It is costly business—this resort to brute 
force, to arson and the boycott. The claims 
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made in Alleghany County, Pa., for the dam- 
ages done in the railroad riot of 1877 amounted 
to $4,100,000. The commissioners settled for 
$2,772,549, and the citizens of the county today 
are paying higher taxes—and will for some 
time to come—as the result of the county’s 
liability. Taxes in Chicago and rents as well 
cannot but increase as the result of this pe- 
culiar method of lightening the burdens of 
Wwege-earners. 





Ere long we shall begin to get reports of the 
great Salvation Army jubilee meetings in Lon- 
don. Fifty years of service as a Christian by 
General Booth is the occasion of it all. What 
do the Salvationists do on such an occasion ? 
Givea gold medal? A purse? No. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth, head of the forces in 
this country, name twenty-four results which 
they hope the army in this country will ac- 
complish, and deeds accomplished are to be 
a testimonial to the general. The program 
is aS superb as is the faith that inspires and 
the wisdom that plans it. 





The great strike seriously interferes with 
the attendance at the Cleveland Christian En- 
deavor Convention, The local American Rail- 

yay Union, after declaring that that organi- 
zation completely controlled railway traffic in 
Cleveland, assured Christian Endeavorers 
everywhere that it would not obstruct traffic 
during their convention, The Endeavorers of 
Washington resolved not to go to Cleveland 
and telegraphed to headquarters in Boston 
that ‘it is not deemed in keeping with the de- 
mands of good citizenship that we accept the 
proffered protection of the American Railway 
Union.”’ That is good sense and genuine pat- 
riotism. Decent citizens cannot in honor ac- 
cept assurances of protection from an organ- 
ization which assumes without right to con- 
trol railway traffic. 





The Christian world owes a great debt to 
Sir Austen Henry Layard, who died in Eng- 
land last week at the age of eighty years. He 
was a pioneer explorer among the ruins of 
Nineveb, beginning the work at his own ex- 
pense in 1845. Later he was assisted by pri- 
vate gifts and an appropriation by the British 
House of Commons. Some of the chief treas- 
ures of bas-reliefs and cuneiform inscriptions 
in the British Museum were placed in it by 
Mr. Layard. He has done most important 
service as a leader in Biblical explorations in 
the East, which have been of great value in 
clearing up and confirming the truth of Bibli- 
cal history. He has occupied important posi- 
tions in diplomatic service for his govern- 
ment, and has received from it and from the 
universities of Great Britain marked honors; 
but his greatest achievements were his dis- 
coveries of Assyrian records and the accounts 
he wrote of them. 





Reasoning a priori, we should have said that 


-last year would have been a very barren year 


spiritually in the Presbyterian fold, for were 
not the brethren at strife with one another, 
disputing about doctrine, etc.? As a matter 
of fact, the church received 15,041 more mem- 
bers than it did the previous year. Reasoning 
a priori, we should have said that men who 
had work in these days of lack of employment 
would retain it if possible at any hazard save 
loss of honor; yet we see thousands of men 
today sacrificing positions and runniug the 
risk of non-employment in the future, not be- 
cause they themselves are aggrieved, but in 
order to force a certain employer in Pullman 
to pay higher wages to fellow wage-earners. 
Reasoning @ priori, we should have said that 
Pullman, Ill., was certain never to be the 
scene of industrial warfare, for has not it been 
one of the few places in the United States where 
saloons have been considered less valuable 
than libraries, model homes far preferable to 
tenements, etc.? and yet today it is the source 
of a stream of resistance to law that is more 
threatenin than anything seen in this coun- 
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try since the Rebellion ceased. We have 
given up reasoning a priori. 
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STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
Independence Day. 

‘The Fourth”’ is over and a great many 
people in this metropolitan district are truly 
thankful. To thousands of aged, infirm, 
nervous people, depending on quiet for any- 
thing like comfort of body or mind; to peo- 
ple liviig by their pens and under pledge to 
fill a certain space every twenty-four hours; 
to anxious parents of small boys, or of that 
too plentiful style of youth to whom holi- 
days are times of dangerous temptation; to 
owners or drivers of skittish horses, and, 
most of all, to bedridden invalids—to these 
and many more the noise and confusion of 
the day are greatly dreaded for a week or 
two before they come, and their cessation, 
well along into the morning of the fifth, is 
something to be grateful for through the 
rest of the summer, 

As usual, very little in a public way was 
done here in honor of the day, New Yorkers 
having long ago tired of Fourth of July ora- 
tors and oratory, and surrendered to Tam- 
many almost a monopoly of the business, 
Somehow her routine band of home wind 
instruments failed this year, and more were 
brought from States too far away to be sup- 
posed to know much of the muddle the wig- 
wam is in—Hon. Pat. Walsh of Georgia, 
Bailey of Texas, Williams of Mississippi, 
Hayes of Iowa, and soon. But their noise 
was drowned in the uproar raised upon the 
entrance on the scene of the great Boss 
Croker, who came back from over sea as sud- 
denly as he went, and tells nobody of his hid- 
den reasons for going or coming. The Society 
of the Cincinnati and a Republican club or 
two formally observed the day, and speeches 
were made here and there in the open air by 
men whose voices could vie with cannon fire- 
crackers. 

Most of those who could do so got out of 
town, and many outsiders came in; every 
flag, big or little, in the city was flung to 
the breeze in tke streets or the harbor, fire- 
works in great profusion and unusual beauty 
lighted up the sky from sunset to midnight; 
sixty eight fires—none of very disastrous 
size—called out the department between 
Tuesday evening and Thursday morning; 
the hospitals received their quota of the 
wounded, including a full representation of 
the small boy contingent, each minus a 
finger or two, eyebrows, hair, etc., looking 
not as well as in the morning, perhaps, but 
knowing a deal more, and willing to wait 
a year for their next lesson. The police 
courts were busy on the fifth. Some who 
read the morning reports of the Western 
strikers and the doings of Debs, especially 
those having friends imprisoned in trains a 
thousand miles from home, were asking, 
What sort of a ‘‘ free country”’ is this, any- 
how? 

Police Investigation. 

The Lexow investigating committee, after 
five weeks’ most effective work, adjourned 
its sessions until September. Never before 
has a similar ‘‘investigation’’ here succeeded 
so well in uncovering the depths of iniquity 
it undertook to fathom. Enough and more 
than enough was proved by the testimony, 
not of ‘disreputables,”’ but of business 
men, to warrant all that has been for years 
charged upon a portion of the police force, 
from whom its honest members will be 
thankful to be delivered. The adjournment 
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was immediately followed by the announce- 
ment of another investigation of the charges 
by the police officials themselves, who must 
suddenly have forgotten an old trade if they 
cannot whitewash each other to mutual sat- 
isfaction. What is expected to be gained 
by this movement does not fully appear, 
but most likely some of the force, with most 
enemies, fewest friends and weakest ‘ pulls,”’ 
may be sidetracked for a time out of harm’s 
way, to come back when the storm blows 
over. 

Good Government Clubs Confer. 

Our Good Government Clubs, largely of 
young men, are getting up courage and 
faith in themselves that give promise of 
stalwart service from them by and by. 
Weekly meetings are held in nearly all parts 
of the city for mutual acquaintance, unity 
of plans, and concerted action, and a week 
ago the clubs united in a conference in 
which were represented twenty-five clubs 
having 5,000 members. Ex-Mayor Hewitt 
addressed the delegates, giving them wise 
advice and hearty encouragement. The con- 
vention indorsed the action of the separate 
clubs, declining to favor party nominations 
for municipal offices and agreeing to go for 
the best men every time. 


Trinity’s Bronze Doors. 

Artists and art critics of high repute are 
persisting in praises, that to the lay mind 
seem rather extravagant, concerning a pair 
of massive bronze doors cast here for old 
Trinity Church, at the cost ($160,000) of the 
Astor family in memory of their dead. 
The great size of the doors (fourteen feet 
high) and weight (over two tons of bronze 
in each) with the unusual, if not in this 
country unique, fact that each door was cast 
in a single piece, have attracted much admir- 
ing interest from non-professional observers. 
But connoisseurs whose words have weight 
do not hesitate to favorably compare these 
doors with those of the Florence baptistery, 
pronounced by high authority ‘fit to be 
the gates of paradise.” 

The six panels represent the expulsion 
from paradise, Jacob’s dream, the annunci- 
ation, the resurrection and the end of the 
world. Above the doors a tympanum, of 
stone, represents the Saviour surrounded by 
angels, and underneath this is a frieze with 
figures of the twelve apostles, The artistic 
work is the joint product of R. M. Hunt, the 
architect, and Karl Ritter, the sculptor. 
The casting was executed by the H. Bon- 
nard Bronze Co., and the doors may be seen 
at their works, foot of West Sixteenth Street. 


Brooklyn’s Woes. 

Brooklyn people are beginning to be anx- 
ious about their drinking water, their ex- 
cellent Ridgewood supply being already 
drawn upon to nearly its full capacity, and 
prudence dictating that immediate steps be 
taken to secure an additional future supply 
of 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 gallons daily. 
Long Island, Eastern Connecticut and East- 
ern New York, as far north as Lake George, 
are to be explored with reference to getting 
the best water within reach of the city’s 
resources. With her present officers in 
charge of things, the citizens regard this 
as a favorable time to set about so great 
and costly an enterprise. 

And our friends across the river are get- 
ting more and more opposed to projects for 
extending the trolley system along their 
streets. It looks as if that mode of locomo- 
tion might have to be changed one of these 
days for one not so murderous, unless some 
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way can ere long be found for restraining 
its violent propensities. The managers of 
our own Broadway cable (first cousin to the 
trolley) road are talking loudly over an in- 
vention which they claim will prevent acci- 
dents and greatly shorten the delays that 
have tried the patience of passengers, It is 
a simple electric signal to the power house 
that can be operated from frequent points 
along the road, and the wonder is that it 
has not been in use from the beginning, 
though some legal hindrance is said to have 
been in the way. HUNTINGTON. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 
Federal versus State Rights. 

The uppermost topic of thought and con- 
versation iu the national capital at the pres- 
ent moment is the great strike at Chicago 
and the formidable aspect of the labor 
troubles generally. Though the worst may 
be over and the healing process begun be- 
fore these lines are printed, it must be ac- 
knowledged that at the time of their writ- 
ing the feeling here is one of extreme ner- 
vousness and anxiety, entirely different from 
the sentiment aroused by either the Coxey 
movement or the coal miners’ strike. The 
intensity of the present anxiety is due to a 
realization of the fact that this is more 
than a mere railway strike—that it is symp- 
tomatic of a general revolt of the poor 
against the rich, of labor against capital, 
which, if unchecked, might soon lead to 
widespread communistic violence and civil 
war. It is because this result has been 
seriously apprehended as a possibility by 
the national authorities that they have so 
promptly ordered federal soldiers to the cen- 
tral scene of disorder. The protest of Gov- 
ernor Altgeld against this action, echoed as 
it has been by Governor Stone of Missouri, 
Governor Pennoyer of Oregon and Governor 
Waite of Colorado, would be amusing if the 
situation admitted of amusement of any 
sort. It sounds like a pbonographic repe- 
tition of the old ante bellum States’ rights 
cries of the Southerners, and, in fact, it is 
the same thing over again, but it does seem 
singular to hear the cries proceding from 
Northern State authorities. The clash be- 
tween States’ rights and national rights ap- 
pears destined to be perpetual, notwithstand- 
ing so many have maintained that the issue 
was settled by the war, but whatever theo- 
ries may be held by certain governors and 
others the federal government does not pro- 
pose to be caught napping a second time 
and it does propose to preserve intact and 
unimpaired that supremacy of power in this 
country which it won by the sacrifice of 
billions of dollars and millions of lives. 
That is the long and short of President 
Cleveland’s answers to Governor Altgeld, 
and the Washington community is very glad 
that he made his answers as brief and curt 
as he did. The sentiment here is emphati- 
eally in favor of sharp and decisive action 
by the national forces against the rioters, 
not because there is any lack of sympathy 
for any real grievances which they may 
have had, but because they have delayed 
the United States mails, hindered the prog- 
ress of passenger and freight trains, de- 
stroyed private property and generally in- 
terfered with the rights and privileges of 
the citizens at large. To this end the whole 
power of the government—executive, legis- 
lative and judicial—will be exerted, by what- 
ever military or legal agencies may be found 
to be convenient or necessary. The coun- 
try need not fear that the central govern- 
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ment will be found wanting in 1804 as it 
was in 1860. The subject has naturally 
come up for discussion in Congress, and 
already several bills have been introduced 
relative to government ownership of rail- 
ways, arbitration, etc. Unless the situation 
should become very alarming it is not prob- 
able that anything final will he done with 
these bills at this session. The energies of 
Congress, already considerably exhausted, 
will be sufficiently tested by the work that 
must yet be done this summer in connec- 
tion with the tariff and the appropriations. 
Adjustment of the Tariff. 

The tariff bill, as passed by the Senate, 
is now in the hands of the conferees. What 
will be done with it? The displeasure of 
the House Democrats, as a whole, with 
regard to the treatment of the Wilson bill 
by the Senate, shows as yet no signs of 
subsiding. There is persistent talk still of 
lopping off the sugar, iron and coal duties 
imposed by the Senate, and of restoring the 
bill to its original shape in many other 
important particulars. Whether this is 
done or not, a very great deal—we might 
say everything—will depend on the confer- 
ence committee. A strong fight will be 
made in committee between the Senate and 
House members, and what the issue of it 
will be no man can say, but whatever the 
committee recommends will probably be 
indorsed by both houses and by the Presi- 
dent. The probability is, as stated a fort- 
night ago, that most of the ‘ receding” 
will be done by the lower House; and the 
bill in its final form will be in most respects 
substantially the Senate measure, The only 
way by which the radical element in the 
House could compass its desire, apparently, 
would be to force the conference committee 
to report each schedule separately and take 
a vote on the bill schedule by schedule. 
But this would be an unprecedented pro 
ceeding, and it is by no means probable that 
the House will consent to it. 

It is not generally known how very neat 
the tariff bill came to defeat in the Senate. 
It passed by a majority of five, and Sena- 
tor Hill was the only Democrat who voted 
against it. But it is believed now that if it 
had not been for a misunderstanding the 
votes of Senators Blanchard, Caffery and 
Irby, Democrats, and Allen, Populist, would 
have been cast against it also. All these 
senators were seriously disaffected. Mr. 
Allen had openly proclaimed that his sup- 
port of the bill had been procured by de- 
ception and fraud. The Louisiana senators 
had been also hoodwinked and betrayed 
at the end by the sudden change of front 
of the Senate on the question of continuing 
the sugar bounty until next January. Mr. 
Blanchard, on the first roll-call, refrained 
from voting, probably because he wanted to 
see how Messrs. Caffery and Irby would 
vote. Mr. Caffery did vote ‘‘no,’’ but Mr. 
Irby misinterpreted Mr. Blanchard’s silence 
and voted ‘‘aye,’’ because he was afraid 
that Mr. Blanchard would vote ‘“‘aye”’ on 
the second roll-call. Mr. Irby’s vote in the 
affirmative scared Mr, Caffery, and he at 
once arose and changed his vote from ‘' no”’ 
to ‘‘aye.”’ If Mr. Irby had voted ‘ no,”’ as 
he threatened and was expected to do, Mr 
Caffery probably would not have changed 
his vote, and very likely Mr. Allen would 
have changed his vote from ‘‘ aye”’ to ** no,”’ 
which, with Mr. Blanchard’s negative vote, 
would have beaten the bill by three major- 
ity. There is still a chance for some such 
combination against it, but the most prob. 
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ble result is the passage of some sort of 
compromise measure as recommended by 
the conference committee. 

The coming fortnight or three weeks will 
be devoted to hard work in both houses— 
in the Senate over the appropriation bills 
and in the House over the tariff—in the 
hope of clearing the decks and adjourning 
early in August. It would not be surpris- 
ing, however, if the session were prolonged 
until about the first of September. 

July 7. co. 8 E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The Ministers’ Meeting. 

The last Ministers’ Meeting of the season, 
after the choice of officers for the coming 
half year, resolved itself into a meeting of 
the Illinois Church History Society, of 
which Prof. I. M. Scott is secretary. The 
paper of the morning, by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
was an elaborate history of the origin and 
development of Congregationalism in the 
State. its preparation must have cost an 
amount of labor which is appalling to con- 
template. To its reading those present 
listened with intense interest. The hope 
was expressed that in some way the paper, 
which is in reality a volume, may be put into 
print for the sake of those who will hereafter 
be interested to see how the old ‘ plan of 
union’’ worked for those who furnished 
men and money, how the early Congrega- 
tionalists of this country, through the short- 
sightedness of Eastern leaders, were lost to 
the denomination which nourished them. 
That we have recovered some of the ground 
which the folly of other days prevented us 
from occupying at the first and as a matter 
of course is something to be grateful for. 
The University of Chicago. 

The feature of the seventh convocation of 
this vigorous institution was the announce- 
ment by President Harper that the condi- 
tions upon which another million would be 
added to the endowments of the university 
have been met. This money will be used 
tor the better equipment of work already 
begun, and for some secondary buildings 
greatly needed. The Ryerson Physical 
Laboratory, the gift of Martin H, Ryerson, 
in memory of his father, was also dedicated. 
Prof. T. C. Mendenhall, who was to have 
given the address, was prevented by the 
strikes from being present; Professor Mich- 
elsen of the university spoke in his place. 
The building cost not less than $250,000, 
and is as perfect as it could be made, 
The Strikes. 

The presence of United States soldiers 
has been helpful; not that their presence 
has been indispensable, but that with our 
mayor and governor a good many have felt 
safer with troops among us under the con- 
trol of such men as General Miles. Mean- 
while, preparations have been made to se- 
cure the arrest of Debs, Howard and others, 
who have brought on this deplorable state 
of things, on the ground of interference 
with the mails, violating the interstate 
commerce act and the conspiracy act of 
March 23, 1893. That the United States in- 
tends to get at the bottom of these lawless 
acts and to punish the guilty parties is be- 
coming so evident that it is altogether 
probable the responsible authors of the 
strike will slink away and leave their dupes 
to make such terms as they can. Mayor 


Hopkins, whose eyes too long have seemed 
to be blinded, has issued a proclamation 
calling upon all good citizens to aid in pre- 
serving order and property, and declaring 
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his intention to call on every able bodied 
citizen, if necessary, to keep the peace. 
He has also ordered the chief of police to 
preserve property as well as the peace and 
promptly to dismiss from the service any 
member of the force who is remiss in duty. 
Had this proclamation been issued a week 
ago it might have prevented the wild scenes 
since witnessed and much reckless destruc- 
tion of railroad property. No one here 
doubts the ability of the State or of Chicago 
to put down the riots, but the trouble is 
neither Governor Altgeld nor Mayor Hop- 
kins enjoy the full confidence of the people. 
A man who pardons anarchists and goes 
out of his way to dishonor the judge who 
presided in the court by which they were 
condemned is not a man to trust in such a 
crisis as we are now passing through. The 
labor convention at Springfield, held this 
week, was rup by the Socialists. Demo- 
crats and Republicans (there were not many 
of the latter present) were told that they 
were not wanted in the convention. It was 
decided to form an independent political 
party, to call a national convention and 
nominate candidates for office. 


Prendergast Again. 

The Prendergast trial is now a thing of 
the past. Under the wise management of 
Judge Payne, the arguments for and against 
the prisoner’s insanity were presented with 
no unnecessary delay, and the case given to 
a jury which did not take any long period 
to decide that he was sane when he took 
Mayor Harrison's life, and has remained so 
ever since. Unless the governor interferes, 
or some unexpected appeal is allowed, Pren- 
dergast will be bung July 13. 


The Cremation of the White City. 

The buildings in Jackson Park seem to be 
fated. Last Thursday evening a fire broke 
out in the terminal station, and before it 
could be controlled the buildings round the 
Court of Honor were destroyed. The splen- 
did administration building has gone and 
six other buildings grouped around it. One 
life was lost and several persons injured. 
The fire is charged to an incendiary. So 
far as the park is concerned, and the general 
public, no great loss has been suffered, but 
there is a kind of sadness which comes to 
every one who reflects on what these build- 
ings have been in the thought that they 
have been burned up as if they were simply 
piles of firewood. Happily the Field Co- 
lumbian Museum suffered no injury. 

July 6. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 
Political Deadlock. 

The prospect of useful legislation being 
accomplished grows worse and worse. Peo- 
ple are getting tired of Parliament and its 
ways. What is the use of having a legisla- 
ture and exciting ourselves about electing 
representatives when the result is so ridicu- 
lously small? Even the budget bill can 
only be passed by compromise with the op- 
position—a compromise of which only the 
front benches know the full extent but 
which everybody surmises means the total 
sacrifice of other measures. But what of 
the other measures—the evicted tenants, 
local veto, Welsh disestablishment, miners’ 
eight hours, registration and equalization of 
rates bills? Probably only the first will be 
saved, and that so as by fire. If Liberals 
could not point to the parish councils act, 
their record in this Parliament would be 
poor indeed. Naturally, they blame the 
tories and the lords, pointing out, for in- 
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stance, that in twelve months three mem- 
bers of the opposition have risen in the 
House 1,500 times; but the feeling is grow- 
ing among the constituencies that there is 
something radically wrong with our parlia- 
mentary machine, and that that is the point 
toward which wise statesmanship should 
direct its efforts. Reformers who have been 
hoping such great things from the state are 
beginning to see that after all we must fall 
back on the Christian method and work 
from the individual outwards, Were our 
legislature composed of genuine Christian 
patriots it is very certain that the shameful 
waste of time and energy daily witnessed in 
St. Stephen’s would be impossible. Mr. 
Gladstone is hourly missed and he has nu 
successor. By his genius and dexterity he 
made the most and best of a bad situation, 
and the nation yearns for a few men of his 
type. The political barometer now points 
to a prorogation in August and a dissolu- 
tion next year. 

Our Sporting Premier. 

A veritable weathercock is public senti- 
ment. Lord Rosebery was welcomed to the 
premier’s office with loud acclaim, none be- 
ing more enthusiastic than Nonconformists. 
His connection with the race course was at 
the time quite overleoked, possibly in the 
expectation that when he became premier 
he would mend his ways in this respect. 
The Derby, the great race of the year, was 
a painful reminder that, like the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Rosebery is a leading patron of 
the turf. A strong outcry was raised, and 
much has been heard of the ‘‘ Nonconformist 
conscience.”’ That phrase is being dropped 
for the ‘‘ Christian conscience,’ which, it is 
evident, will not long tolerate a racing pre- 
mier. Dr. R. F. Horton, curiously enough, 
has thought it wise in a letter to a daily 
paper to emphasize ‘‘the distinction be- 
tween owning a race horse and coyntenanc- 
ing the abuses of the race course.’’ It is 
true that Lord Roseberry is believed not to 
bet, though some plainly assert that he 
does, but the pernicious influence of the in- 
timate connection of the first officer of state 
with the greatest gambling institution in 
the land is so obvious that it would be a 
waste of words to enlarge upon it. The re- 
port, which the premier does not contradict, 
that he has a large financial interest in a 
great brewery concern, has not strengthened 
his position with the religious section of 
the community. 


County Council’ Triumphs. 

The London County Council has won 
three notable victories, all to the advantage 
of labor as against capital. Ina bill for the 
construction of a new railway frém the 
heart of the city to Epping Forest the coun- 
cil secured the insertion of a condition that 
the company run workmen’s trains into 
London until 8 A.M. at a penny per journey 
up to nine miles, the Board of Trade re- 
serving power to decide the number of 
trains and accommodation required. <A 
battle between the council and London 
landlords in connection with the council’s 
southern approach to the new Tower Bridge 
over the Thames terminated in the select 
committee of the House of Commons affirm- 
ing the principle of betterment, for which 
the council always and everywhere reso- 
lutely contends. A London tramway com- 
pany, whose lines the council was acquiring, 
claimed a large sum calculated at the rate 
of so many years’ purchase, but the Court 
of Appeal sustained the judge's decision 
that the estimation of value must proceed 
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on the basis of present earnings, no addition 
being made for future increase or past 
profits. As all the tramways of the me- 
tropolis will ultimately fall into the hands 
of the council, this is a fortunate decision 
for the ratepayers. In the interests of 
decency the council is seeking for powers 
to enforce the lighting of gas throughout 
the night on the staircases of model dwell- 
ings for workmen’s families. Another open 
space, Peckham Rye Park, fifty acres in ex- 
tent, has been acquired for £51,000, the 
council contributing £18,000, During the 
summer evenings the council provides in- 
strumental music in the parks and open 
spaces under its control, All these things 
go to justify John Burns’s declaration that 
the labor policy of the London County 
Council, whose chairman, John Hutton, is 
one of the new knights, has done more 
good for London than the last ten years’ 
transactions of the imperial Parliament. 
Darkest Engiand. 

General Booth’s social scheme is languish- 
ing through lack of financial support. At 
the inauguration four years ago he asked 
for a capital sum of £100,000 and an income 
of £30,000 a year. He actually received 
£112,468 at the start and £49,200 since. 
At a public meeting held in the interests 
of the scheme the general repudiated the 
idea that he ever promised to remove all 
destitution and misery and crime from the 
country. He claims that the Salvation 
Army has appreciably decreased these evils, 
and would do so to a much greater extent 
if better supported. A feature of the meet- 
ing was the presence of Lord Brassey, who 
is showing active sympathy with the coloni- 
zation scheme, the Earl of Meath and other 
noblemen. Lord Rosebery, Sir W. Harcourt, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamberlain all wrote re- 
gretting inability to attend, and mostly ex- 
pressed sympathy with the work. There is 
a debt of £58,000 on the scheme, £219,628 
having been spent—£150,568 on capital ac- 
count. General Booth has fixed on the land 
for the over-sea colony, but he is waiting 
for the result of his present appeal before 
taking further action. An interesting ex- 
periment has been made in connection with 
the social scheme, The general took fifty 
able bodied men from a London workhouse, 
the poor law guardians allowing him five 
shillings each per week for maintenance, 
and set them to work on the Salvation Army 
farm in Essex. ‘So far the. result has been 
satisfactory, and the general is in communi- 
cation with other poor law guardians. 


American Pilgrims. 

The attempt made by Dr. Lunn, editor of 
the Review of the Churches, and Mr. Wool- 
rych Perowne, son of the Bishop of Worces- 
ter, to organize an educational tour through 
the old country for the benefit of Americans 
has proved from one standpoint rather an 
amusing fiasco. Dr. Lunn spent something 
like £500 in announcing the tour in your 
country, with the net result that nine pil- 
grims in all came over, costing him for ad- 
vertisements about £60 per head. The 
doctor, however, was not to be deterred 
by this preliminary failure, and carried 
through the splendid program he had ar- 
ranged in the teeth of all obstacles. The 
pilgrims were delighted beyond measure, 
as they might well be. Archdeacon Farrar 
acted as cicerone at Westminster Abbey, 
and lectured them for two hours on the 
historical associations of the abbey. Mr. 
Walter Besant lectured them on London 
and Mr. George Du Maurier on Punch. 
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The Archbishop of Canterbury allowed 
them to visit his palace and Mr. Gladstone 
allowed them to visit Hawarden. Prof. 
Max Miiller gave a most interesting lecture 
at Oxford on the World’s Parliament of 
Religions. The lectures were attended in 
every case by large numbers of English 
people, and, as these were mainly composed 
of Dr. Lunn’s and Mr. Perowne’s personal 
friends, the band of American pilgrims was 
regarded on this side of the Atlantic by 
those who did not understand the matter 
as an exceedingly large and respectable 
gathering. They attracted quite an amount 
of attention from the press, several leading 
articles being written by editors who fortu- 
nately had never heard the question, Where 
are the nine? Dr. Lunn is going to make 
another effort, and to organize a pilgrimage 
in the autumn to the Holy Land and to 
Rome. Lectures will be given by Arch- 
deacon Farrar and other eminent archzolo- 
gists at Rome, Cairo and Jerusalem, 
ALBION. 


OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 


Donahoe’s Magazine (Roman Catholic) looks 
upon the A. P. A. as a blessing, It believes 
that it will give “greater prominence to the 
church,” and cause “ more thorough and gen- 
eral study of her claims by people without her 
fold ; and a greater appreciation of, and greater 
faith in, her work on the part of her children.” 
It will, it asserts, ‘develop increased loyalty 
one to the other of Catholics, and the conse- 
quent extinction of many petty jealousies and 
much accursed narrowness that have made 
Catholics their own worst foes.’ Lastly, it 
will generate ‘‘a political awakening among 
Catholics that will result in the placing of 
men in representative positious who will not 
be a disgrace or a burden, to say the least.’ 
Upon this latter point, referring to the result 
of the recent investigations in New York City, 
it says: ‘In those depths wallow, with the 
rest, men of Irish blood and Catholic connec- 
tion. Itis an outrage that the Catholic people 
should have to bear the stigma of all this. 
But they surely have to bear it until the 
Catholic people themselves prevent it.” 


ABROAD, 


The Christian Patriot of Madras, which does 
not hold a brief for the Christian missionaries 
in India, describes Vivekananda’s exposition 
of Hinduism at the Parliament of Religions as 
‘‘a crude patching up of the elevating doc- 
trines of Christianity on a basis of Vedantism 
which is nothing but pantheism.” In reply 
to his sneers at the missionaries in India it 
asks: ‘‘ Who were the pioneers of English ed- 
ueation? Who were the first to attempt to 
raise the degraded condition of the women of 
India? To whom does Indian and even San- 
skrit literature owe its development if not to 
men like Wilson and Caldwell, who belong to 
the category of missionaries? Who are those 
that are engaged at present in creating healthy 
literature, English and vernacular, fur the 
people of India? Who are those in tbe fore- 
front of every movement which has for its 
object the social improvement of India if not 
missionaries?’ As for his attack on Indian 
Christians, it says: ‘It is nothing short of im- 
pudence. It is a fact that Christianity has 
had the greatest amount of success among the 
so-called lower castes, but in this is the tri- 
umph of Christianity. It is these down-trod- 
den classes which Hinduism has rejected from 
its pale as beyond all hope of regeneration ; it 
ix these classes that, with the ennobling influ- 
ence of the religion of Christ, are now com- 
peting successfully with the highest castes in 
every way.” 

In connection with the above the following 
from a recent issue of an official organ of 
Hinduism, the Hindu, is suggestive. ‘* The 
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glory has departed out of our religious insti- 
tutions, and what once contributed to elevate 
and purify the minds of millions of men and 
women are now the play-place and grovel- 
ing-ground of some of the most ignorant and 
wicked of human beings. Many of the so- 
called heads of these institutions merely 
wallow in a mire of voluptuous pastimes, 
wasting the pious contributions of the widow 
and the orphan, and breeding around them a 
whole bost of idle, able-bodied vagabonds, 
who infest the neighborhood and imitate on 
a less scale the inglorious revelries of their 
ignoble masters. The Hindu community, in 
the full light of these facts, goes on making 
costly offerings at shrines, and if, in the case 
of ignorant men and women, such a continu- 
ance in the old ways of propitiating the Deity 
may be excusable, in the educated and intelli- 
gent section of the community it is clearly 


culpable.” 
concatenate iiiinieniatapiaes 


IMPARTIAL JUDGMENT. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 


Is impartial judgment possible? When 
we get beyond mathematics I think the 
possibility is doubtful. This does not mean 
that a decison may not be a right one, but 
that strict impartiality has not probably 
been the cause of that rightness. The im- 
partial sense, if it exists, is in the man who 
decides and is not the attribute of the thing 
decided. A prejudiced mind may arrive at 
a conclusion which in itself is just, and 
may arrive at that conclusion through its 
very prejudices. A sailboat may reach the 
precise point it ought to reach by bending 
over till it seems in danger of capsizing, 
when an even keel would send the boat 
upon the rocks. It is plain that right 
results are no proof of impartial judgment. 

But to rely upon such a principle as that 
just stated is not safe. Seales may weigh 
well though one arm be longer and heavier 
than the other. The evil may be rectified 
by a heavier weight for the shorter arm, 
but there is danger of interchanging the 
weight and the article weighed. Impartial 
scales are far better than trusting to some 
good results from bad scales. A prejudiced 
judgment may unfortunately happen to be 
on the wrong side. As near to impartiality 
as possible is certainly demanded. 

Yet I confess myself to doubt its absolute 
possibility. The obstacles are too great. 
The strictest honesty of purpose is by no 
means conclusive. In coming to a decision 
regarding some particular thing a knowl- 
edge of all the facts which bear upon the 
subject is practically impossible, and igno- 
rance warps the judgment. A knowledge 
of all the motives which affect the actions 
of others is practically impossible, and the 
judgment is affected by misunderstanding. 
When one willfully, although honestly, 
shuts his eyes against facts and motives im- 
partiality is, of course, out of the question. 
It is certainly a matter of grave doubt 
whether any person, in any position, ac- 
cepts completely all which contributes to a 
fair judgment. He may think that he does, 
but human nature is human nature. 

One’s judgment is certainly warped by 
partisanship if he bea partisan. Who ex- 
pects a political partisan of either party to 
be fairand just to the motives and measures 
of the opposite party? 1 may as well say, 
Who expects an ecclesiastical partisan to be 
fair and just to the motives and measures 
of opponents in his own ecclesiastical fam- 
ily? The stronger the convictions the less 
possible is it to exercise judicial fairness. 
He may be like Paul after his journey to 
Damascus, but he is very likely to be like 
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Saul, at whose feet the clothing was laid 
while they stoned the martyr. 

I think there may be a rude sense of 
right which expresses itself in an un- 
guarded way, and in a way whose forms 
are open to severe criticism. We cannot 
but respect the sense of right, although it 
be rashly put into form. It is a delicate 
matter for me to touch upon recent ecclesi- 
astical events in another part of the church 
catholic, but those events are public prop- 
erty. A great church pronounced judg- 
ment upon a great question, The question 
was the reliability of the Holy Scriptures, 
It is the great question before Christian 
people. The great church which had this 
question to meet was actuated by an in- 
tense belief in the absolute authority of 
those Scriptures. The rank and file of that 
mighty organization, the great common 
people in their homes and in their places of 
worship, loved those Scriptures with an in- 
tense jealousy of everything which seemed 
to them to tear them to pieces. They had 
been nurtured upon the very language 
through which their vital faith had grown. 
Men had spoken to them in those words, 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. 
It was not bigotry, it was not persecution, 
which lay in the depths of their action. 
They cared little for great men or great 
scholars. They reiterated that to them the 
Scriptures were the Word of God, as their 
church had always asserted. It is useless 
to decry this magnificent loyalty to the 
Bible. It has mighty power in it. But in 
formulating this expression of loyalty a 
calm observer may think that crudities are 
visible, that needless externals were hon- 
ored as essentials, and that some uselessly 
untenable positions were taken. What will 
come of it all when time ripens reflection? 
I venture to believe that, while needless 
ultraism will fade away, the verdict of the 
great heart of that church will stand. 

But there is another difficulty as to im- 
partiality. It lies in the peculiar bent or 
drift of men’s minds. Men cannot be ex- 
pected to decide differently from what they 
themselves are. They would not be honest 
if they did, It is not necessary to suppose 
that they are biased by any personal inter- 
est or by any conscious leanings. But there 
are coincidences, It is a fact that the deci- 
sions in court two generations ago, which 
denied to so many of our churches what 
they insisted were their rights, were made 
by great chiefs who were in ecclesiastical 
sympathy with the denomination which 
profited thereby. No one could doubt the 
entire honesty of those judges. It was 
simply a parallel. Their mental conditions 
made any other decisions impossible, while 
not one of them would have entertained for 
a moment a thought of injuring those who 
suffered. Similarly, the judges who in the 
United States Supreme Court decided the 
Dred Scott case against the doctrine of 
equal rights and of human liberty were 
themselves slaveholders. They did not de- 
cide as they did from unworthy motives. 
It was simply a parallel. Their personal 
convictions as exhibited in their practice 
and their decision in court had a natural 
resemblance. There are occasional excep- 
tions, The New Hampshire decision which, 
from the same premises, sustains the rights 
of our churches in exact opposition to the 
decisions of the Massachusetts court, was 
prepared by a chief who, I may be allowed 
to say, was at an opposite extreme from the 
faith of those churches. I believe that it is 
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considered proper and wise to have our 
judges selected from the different political 
parties with some degree of equality, and 
this for obvious reasons. Decisions on cer- 
tain points of a political, social or corporate 
character may frequently be safely prophe- 
sied from the personal characteristics of the 
judges. 

If we were to turn to expositions of the 
Scriptures I think we should be obliged to 
feel that impartiality in careful exegesis by 
any man with a theory is not to be had. 
A man’s theory will inevitably control bis 
explanations of meaning. No matter how 
honest he is, no matter how determined his 
purpose is to be actually correct, it is not 
in human nature for him to abstain from 
making Scriptural passages conform to his 
general theories of doctrine. Let us admit 
this fact as one of the infelicities of human 
nature which should lead us to charity. 

Knowing, however, that judgment is 
likely to be rendered according to the theo- 
ries and characteristics of men, it is per- 
fectly proper, and, in fact, a duty, to place 
in power men whose thevries we believe to 
be correct. I should not wish to have 
placed upon the supreme bench a man who 


‘ still believes in the right of secession nor to 


have placed in the pulpit where I was to 
listen a man whose doctrinal views I be- 
lieved to be contrary to the gospel of Christ. 





THE EFFEOT OF MISSION WORK ON 
THE MISSIONARIES. 


BY THE LATE REV. EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





A wise friend on the mission field once 
said to the writer, ‘If missions accom- 
plished no more than what they do for the 
missionaries they would be well worth all 
they cost.’’ While it might be difficult to 
secure large subscriptions for the work on 
that plea alone, there is yet a great amount 
of truth in it. We do not sufficiently con- 
sider the fact that the mission enterprise 
has furnished to the church many of the 
grandest, sweetest and most attractive 
lives on the entire roll of the heroes of faith. 

The nobility of these finest characters, 
however, cannot be truly appreciated unless 
we remember the possibilities to which 
they are exposed of an effect directly the 
opposite of saintly. It should never be 
forgotten that those who go forth to work 
outside the borders of Christendom do so 
at the risk of a spiritual destitution and 
contamination which is fearful to contem- 
plate. They enter on their mission as men 
of like passions with their brethren who 
stay at home, All at once they are stripped 
of their Christian environment and plunged 
into the slums of paganism. Consider how 
we at home are held in the meshes of a 
Christian net, composed of the interlacing 
ties of home, society, church and state, of 
past inheritances and traditions, of public 
opinion and closely knitted brotherhood; 
then remember that in most cases the mis- 
sionary must drop all of these, except, 
perhaps, the influences of a narrow home. 
Would it be strange if he should find it 
hard to keep the high level of a spiritual 
life? : 

He has entered into an atmosphere which 
reeks with sensuality and deceit. How can 
one touch pitch and not be defiled? The 
sights and sounds of heathenism, its naked- 
ness, its filthiness, its sensualism, its noise 
and smoke and stench and blood, all these 
things strike one at first with loathing. 
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But by degrees many grow used to such 
things, and comparatively indifferent. What 
does that mean but a dulling of the moral 
sensitiveness? If a brave clergyman of 
New York felt himself so shocked and 
stained by one night’s contact with the vice 
he was seeking to expose and throttle, what 
shall we think of our brethren who must 
face and fight such things for a lifetime? 
And that, not as something illegal and ex- 
ceptional, but enshrined on the throne of 
religion, as in India! A lowering of the 
moral tone must result from this unless 
there be sufficient power of grace to react 
into a yet grander life. 

Beside this direct influence of heathen- 
ism there is another peril in the anomalous 
relation of the missionary to those among 
whom he lives, He is in a position of au- 
thority among an inferior race. At least 
so they are apt to seem to him. Their 
subservience is in danger of making him 
domineering. Nowhere, perhaps, is it more 
difficult to cultivate the grace of humility 
than on the mission field. The paid agents 
of the mission bow down before him, the 
native converts depend largely on him, his 
purpose rules. Is it a wonder that some 
men grow arbitrary and tyrannical? His 
relations to his fellow-workers, also, are 
abnormal. He is either so entirely isolated 
from them as to make the necessary subor- 
dination to their views difficult, or is so 
closely thrust upon them as to expose all 
his faults. The peculiarities of their mode 
of life develop many strange eccentricities, 
which would be corrected at home. Some, 
too, grow listless under the influence of a 
tropical climate. The difficulties of the 
language appall others. Many are nar- 
rowed by a zeal without knowledge, while 
a few are fascinated and subdued by the 
philosophic paganisms they have come out 
to oppose. It will not do to suppose that 
saintliness comes naturally to a missionary 
any more than to another. On the con- 
trary, as I have tried to show, he has pecul- 
iar temptations and, if not strongly forti- 
fied, will endure malign influences to his 
harm. None need our prayers more than 
these brethren. 

It is these unfortunate effects of their 
work that give just reality enough to the 
caricatures painted by hostile critics to sug- 
gest a faint likeness. But it isa pleasure to 
turn from this to the other side. The treas- 
ure in these earthen vessels is itself so 
mighty that it is able to transtigure the ves- 
sel in which it is contained. The first act 
of consecration carries with it an ennobling 
influence that may last fora lifetime. The 
very detachment from a spiritual environ- 
ment, under which a missionary must suffer, 
casts him the more wholly on his Lord. 
Exiled from home he is the nearer to the 
Father. Cut off from the church he is the 
more closely joined to its Head. He must 
be more spiritual than his brethren at home 
if he is to plant the church in the soil of 
heathendom, and this necessity forces him 
the more upon the ministrations of the di- 
vine Spirit. The contamination of pagan- 
ism which threatens causes him to shrink 
the more within the inclosing arms of God, 
and the temptations to pride force him to 
pray for humility. Thus his perils become 
blessings. He is led into temptation but he 
is delivered from its evil. 

Attendant upon this spiritual enlarge- 
ment there comes to many a missionary a 
marvelous stimulus of his whole life, which 
causes those who have known him at home 
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to wonder upon what meat he has fed, 
until they know how the Lord has fur- 
nished him with choicest spiritual food. 
I have known cases where wholly new fac- 
ulties seemed to develop under the pressure 
of the new responsibilities. The one who 
hardly knew a note of music becomes a 
musician; the man who was weakest in 
the languages grows a marvel of fluency; 
the bungler at tools shows himself a master 
workman. The vocation has the tendency 
to call out all there is in a man. If 
in some ways he may be narrowed, in 
others he is broadened. He enters into an 
international life. He is familiar with two 
worlds and master of at least two languages. 
He is cast upon his own resources and 
forced to be an inventor as well as a stu- 
dent. Precedents lose their force for him— 
he is the maker of precedents. Thus he 
grows into a creative life, touches things at 
their real center and is freed from the nar- 
rowness of provincialism,. How many mis- 
sionaries we know to whom this applies! 

‘TI joyfully testify,’ writes a dear friend 
in response to my question on this point, 
‘that missionary work has been an untold 
blessing to me—intellectually, socially, re- 
ligiously and even politically; for it has 
compelled me to know things I never should 
have looked into, has broadened my entire 
range of thought, has brought me into con- 
tact with the oldest and newest intellectual 
and religious life, and has made me able, 
while doing individual work, to influence to 
a little degree some of the members of two 
great nations. The missionary’s work is 
grandly broad, and at the same time in- 
tensely narrowing, unless the worker keeps 
sharp watch of himself... . In the provi- 
dence of God the work one expected to be 
only local breaks all bounds and becomes 
immensely great at times. This makes us 
feel that we are really sent by God, and that 
cannot but broaden a man every way.” 

The time of deifying missionaries has 
past; the time of abusing them, also, let us 
trust. It is not always possible for us to 
judge a missionary justly, who, after an ab- 
sence of ten or more years, returns to his 
native land. Fresh from leadership he finds 
it hard to be without definite vocation. 
Fresh from a nascent Christianity he is ill 
at ease in one that is triumphant and often 
seems corrupt. A longtime exile, the dia- 
lect of a new generation is not on his lips. 
And we are poorly prepared to enter into 
hearty sympathy with his trials, his hopes 
and his joys. But God has been shaping 
him into His own likeness, and when we 
read the life of a Hannington, a Goodell or 
a Paton we recognize that molding hand 
and learn to love our missionary brethren 
with fresh understanding and gratitude. 

It is with peculiar satisfaction that I to- 
day recall an hour spent with Phillips 
Brooks shortly after my return from India, 
when I was expressing to him my thanks 
for valuable letters of introduction to his 
personal friends. Desirous of having my 
own judgment as to the comparative stand- 
ing of our brethren at home and abroad 
confirmed, I asked him his opinion, derived 
from his own experiences on the field 
abroad. ‘‘As a body,’ was his reply, ‘‘ the 
missionaries, both for ability and piety, 
stand at a high average.’’ More than that 
certainly could not be expected, while many 
of the most conspicuous heroes are to be 
found among those whose lives have been 
shaped and whose characters molded by 
their work on the mission field. 
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BY KATHERINE PEARSON WOODS. 


In the late afternoon of a day in March, 
when sunshine flooded the world without 
and the air, even in Myrtle Street, was brisk, 
dry, pure and bracing, a man and a woman 
stood facing each other in a stuffy, slat- 
ternly room in the Wyvern Tenements—one 
cool and angry, the other dully wretched. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘1’ll not live with you a 
minute longer; this here last game o’ yourn’s 
a little more’n I propose to stand. ’Tain’t 
enough, I s’pose, for you to lose all your 
good looks, not to mention keepin’ these 
rooms so as ’t a decent pig wouldn’t live in 
’em. ’Tain’t enough for you to take to 
drink and pawn the very bed from under 
me; O, no! all that ain’t enough, you had 
to make it enough! You had to get thick 
with them new gospel humbugs that are 
doin’ the pious act over here, on a mission, 
as they call it—blank them and their mis- 
sion, too, I say!—you had to get mixed up 
with them, turn pious, and ask me to marry 
you. Marry you!” with infinite scorn, 
‘¢ why, I don’t take no stock in marryin’, no 
way, but if I did marry I’d marry respect- 
able.”’ 

‘“*T always lived respectable till I knew 
you,” said the woman, in the low voice of 
nervous exhaustion. 

** And I live respectable now,”’ he replied, 
surveying her with disgust in his eyes and 
his hands in his pockets. 

His coat was off and his hat was on, other- 
wise he was neatly dressed, and his fair, 
ruddy skin had a clean, fresh look, which 
bore out his implied disgust at the dirt and 
disorder round him. His face was neither 
bad nor stupid, though the eyes were cold 
and, at the moment, cruel. His language 
had the rounded, forensic periods acquired 
in working men’s meetings, where, indeed, 
Lemuel Dunn was a noted orator. 

‘*Who taught me to drink?” asked the 
woman, in the same dull way. 

He surveyed her with, if possible, added 
disdain before he replied, and Margaret 
Minton was not, at that stage of her degen- 





‘eration, an attractive spectacle. She had 


once, it was evident, possessed considerable 
animal comeliness, of the tall, brilliant, bru- 
nette order, but it had bloated and bleared 
into that which probably inspired very dif- 
ferent feelings in the angels and in Lemuel 
Dunn. 

‘“*Taught you to drink!” he said, ‘I’ve 
took my glass of beer when I wanted it ever 
since I was twelve year old, and it never 
done me no harm. Did I ever teach you to 
go and make a beast of yourself?”’ 

‘*No, Lem,’’ she answered, meekly, ‘ but 
you see it’s different. I took it first to 
drown trouble, and when you do that it gets 
a holt of you.”’ 

‘*Trouble,”’ he said, ‘‘ what trouble?” 

‘* Knowin’ you’d stopped thinkin’ as much 
o’ me as you done at first,’’ said the woman, 
‘‘and feelin’ how wrong it was to go on 
livin’ with you ’’— 

‘Then what on earth did you do it for? 
I wagn’t so blame anxious,”’ 

“That’s it! I knew you wasn’t and it 
drove me wild. O Lem!” falling on her 
knees before him and catching at his arm, 
as he still kept his hands in his pockets, 
‘*O Lem, surely you won’t forsake me now! 
I know you don’t love me, but just try to 
put up with me a little longer. See if I 
don’t improve. I swear before God I will 
make you a good wife.” 
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‘“*T don’t doubt you’d try, Maggie,’’ he 
said, in a softened voice, but his face did 
not relax nor his hand come out of his 
breeches pocket. 

‘*For our baby’s sake, Lem! You ain’t 
forgot our baby that died?” 

‘With water on the brain? No,’ he 
said, dryly, ‘I ain’t forgot nothin’ about 
him.”’ 

He lifted her up from the floor and placed 
her in a chair, whence she would bave 
fallen had he not propped her with a knee 
and one hand, while with the other he 
drew out a much worn and not overfull 
pocketbook. 

‘*Now,”’ he said, ‘I’ve been a pretty 
square man all my days, and propose to 
stay just about there; so I'll tell you what 
I'll do for you, and, if you want any change 
made, go talk to Washington’s Monument, 
for you won’t get it out o’ me. Three dol- 
lars a week—there it is—and if you drink 
it up you won’t get no more till pay day 
comes; but have it you shall, punctual, 
every Tuesday, so long as I have it myself. 
Yes, and [’]1 do more for you; if you live 
steady for a year 1’ll take you back again.” 

‘*Marry me, Lem?” 

‘*We’ll see,’’ he replied, oracularly. ‘I 
don’t make no promises, but we’ll see,”’ 

A great light shone over her poor, bleared 
face; she caught his hand and kissed it. 
‘““O Lem!” she sobbed, ‘‘ you was always 
so good to me! God bless you, Lem.” 

‘‘That’s all right,” he said, patting her 
rough head not unkindly. ‘ You ain’t half 
such a bad sort, Maggie, if it wasn’t for the 
drink, and even with it you ain’t never give 
me a cross word.”’ 

‘* Because I love you so, Lem.”’ 

‘*Well,’’ he said, ‘I believe you do, Mag- 
gie, I believe you do. Good-by.” 

He patted her head again and left her 
without other caress. She had had full pos- 
session of his hand all this while and had 
kissed it many times; was not that enough 
for her? The hand was wet with her tears; 
he wiped them off upon his trouser leg and 
felt some degrees more virtuous than usual. 
And not without reason, for according to 
his lights the man had done well, Marriage 
was to him such a mere farce, such mean- 
ingless twaddle! and yet, such a yoke of 
bondage; and he had half promised to sub- 
mit to it in order to give this woman whom 
he had ceased to love an incentive to reform, 
Not that he believed reformation possible 
to her; he should save his manners and his 
meat, too, he told himself, yet he felt more 
kindly toward the once bright, gay creature 
whose life he had ruined than he had done 
for some weeks, ‘‘I wonder what she’s do- 
ing now?”’ he thought, and by a sudden im- 
pulse crossed the street and looked up at 
the window of the room he had left. It 
had been prettily furnished once, and there 
were still blinds at the windows, blinds once 
white, which Maggie had not yet sold for 
drink. Te felt a pang of regret at thought 
of the interior they had shaded, such a cozy, 
pretty room and neat, happy housewife 
until—where could she be, by the by? What 
could she be doing? There was no shadow 
on the blind! 

Ah! Huge and distorted as shadows are 
when cast by a kerosene lamp upon a cheap 
paper blind, he saw hers appear, holding— 
what! 

‘*She smashed her whisky bottle,’ quoth 
Lem, ‘‘ but there was one of mine on the shelf 
in the kitchen cupboard. But surely ’’ — 
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The shadowy head was bent backwards; 
the something was raised to the shadowy 
lips; there was the action of drinking. 

‘“Well, by ——!” said Lem, fiercely, ‘if 
that ain’t enough to disgust any man. Pre- 
tends to think so much of me and can’t 
keep straight for my sake five minutes, By 
gracious! it is enough to make a fellow 
hate whisky. If I wasa fool, I’d go join the 
Ww. C. T. 0.1" 

Wherewith he turned into the first saloon 
he came to, where he drank and cursed the 
weakness of women till far into the night. 

In the room his absence made desolate 
the woman he had left—not even a deserted 
wife—found herself abandoned by man be- 
fore she had found God. She sat bowed 
forward upon herself in the chair where he 
had placed her, having no hope and without 
God inthe world. Nay, was there not hope? 
Had he not spoken of coming back to her 
if—! She sprang to her feet; she would 
keep straight, she would win him back! 

Her black hair hung in wild élf-locks over 
her eyes; she put it back with her tremu- 
lous hands and looked around. How empty 
the room was, how deathlike! If she could 
only have a glass of whisky now—just one! 
No, she must not. They had told her at 
the mission that God would help her. She 
would ask Him to do it for Christ’s sake, 
though what did Christ know of a craving 
gnawing your insides like a wolf! She 
locked her hands together, threw herself on 
her knees. In less than a minute she rose, 
walked deliberately to the cupboard and 
returned with the bottle in her hand, looked 
this way and that, and said to herself, in 
low, whispering tones, ‘If I drink it now 
there'll be none to tempt me another time! ”’ 

But perhaps the angels judged her more 
charitably than Lemuel Dunn. 
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Only a century old and yet how strange 
the old association records seem to us, how 
completely they belong to another kind of 
life from that which we live. Some such 
reflection will arise in the mind of any one 
who studies the records of our churches or 
ministerial associations near the close of the 
last century. 

The * Berkshire Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers’’ finds the earliest record 
of its meetings dated February, 1792. The 
association was then, indeed, thirty years 
old, but during all those years no note had 
been made of its gatherings, though the fa- 
mous Samuel Hopkins, then of Great Bar- 
rington, and Stephen West of Stockbridge 
were among its earliest members. 

Here are a few items from that first rec- 
ord: 

Voted, To spend a portion of the time of the 
next meeting in canvassing the twelve first 
chapters of Matthew. Questions containing 
difficulties to be proposed in order and spoken 
upon by the members once around, by the 
moderator and the proponent himself and then 
dismissed, 

Voted, That the question for discussion be, 
What Is the Justification of the Ungodly? 

We hardly need to say that such a pro- 
gram was not carried out at the next meet- 
ing. Indeed, it was three years before the 
twelfth chapter of Matthew was reached. 
The topic chosen for discussion reminds us 
of the difference between the subjects that 
interested the ministry then and those they 
consider today. How many of the follow- 


ing themes would occur to one now in mak- 
ing up a program? 
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Is It Our Duty to Pray for Immediate Holi- 
ness? 

Is There a Specitic Difference Between Com- 
mon and Saving Grace? 

Whether the Jews as a Body-Will Return to 
the Holy Land and Personally Inhabit It? 

Will Any of the Human Race Propagate Pos- 
terity After Their Probation Is Ended ? 

Does God Require of Any Person a Willing- 
ness to Be Damned ? 

Will There Be a Resurrection of the Saints 
at the Commencement of the Millennium? 

Whether the Works of Creation Recorded 
by Moses Contain All That God Did or Ever 
Will Do? 

Among the topics of those days there is a 
conspicuous absence of all that are now so 
common bearing on the conduct of life or 
on social conditions, Everything then cen- 
tered about ‘‘ faith’’ or doctrine. One ex- 
ception we do find, however, and the reason 
of it we fain would know. The Sin of GJut- 
tony is down for discussion at one meeting, 
but po explanation accompanies this sug- 
gestive exception. Can it be that any of 
the brethren needed to consider the matter? 

A study of what may be called the execu- 
tive capacity of the association is stimulat- 
ing. In the first place think of the fact that 
such gatherings as these used to adjourn an 
evening session to meet ‘‘at sunrise’’ if in 
the warm season, or in cold weather, 
“Voted, To adjourn until tomorrow’s sun 
one half-hour high.’”? Then, moreover, their 
meetings occupied two or three and some- 
times four days. About sixty years ago we 
find the following program: 

Public sermon on the evening of the first 
day. 

Second day. 
cised. 

Sermon plan. 

Dissertation on some theme. 

A critical exercise. 

Third day. Devoted to anniversaries of 
county benevolent societies. 

Fourth day. Licensure of candidates for 
the ministry. 

Social prayer. 

Discussion of questions in pastoral work, 

Concio ad clerum by the ministerial host. 

In this particular association Llebrew does 
not seem to have had a special place until 
about the middle of this century. 

The etiquette of the body is suggestive. 
There are many records of members asking 
and receiving ‘‘ leave of absence’’ when un- 
avoidably called away. One record explains 
of a certain brother that he was late in ar- 
riving ‘‘ being in poor health.’’ Failure to 
attend sessions must be explained, and the 
moderator often called men to account for 
their delinquencies. In its function as a 
guardian of the ministry this old associa- 
tion was most faithful. By no means would 
it license every man that appeared before it 
for examination. Sometimes it required of 
young men who applied that they study for 
a year or more under*some member of the 
association. On one occasion it recalled a 
license that it had given, on account of the 
candidate’s ‘‘ gloomy state of mind, which 
makes it inexpedient for him to undertake 
to preach the gospel.”’ 

But the interest of the association was 
not confined to its own ministerial body. 
It felt itself to be the brain and eye and 
mouth and hand of the churches. It 
planned for their welfare and for the spir- 
itual interest of the communities in which 
they were placed. There were many and 
great revivals in those days, and probably 
astudy of other records would show that 
elsewhere, as here, those revivals were 
largely forwarded by the prayerful plans 
laid in these gatherings of ministers.~ The 
churebes helped one another more then 
than now, it would seem, and ministers 
went by twos from place to place.preparing 
the hearts of the people. 


Sermon to be read and criti- 
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It surprises us to find much space given 
to the subject of temperance. In 1828 the 
whole association took the total abstinence 
pledge and recommended it to the churches. 
Ten years later this same body, sharing the 
expense, engaged a lecturer to go from 
town to town in the interest of temperance, 
thus providing for the weaker as well as 
the stronger churches—an example which 
may well be imitated. Earlier still, in 1805, 
the vexed Sunday question was before the 
association, and a memorial was addressed 
to the State Legislature in behalf of Sunday 
laws and their enforcement. And this in 
the days before Sunday trains or Sufiday 
newspapers! 

Then there was another custom of those 
days to which we find interesting reference. 
The old habit of catechising has been aban- 
doned. Have we done wisely? Here is-a 
resolution passed in 1814: 

Resolved, That it is the duty of ministers 

coanposing this body to revive the attention of 
the brethren and people of their respective 
charges to the subject of catechising their 
children io their families 4nd in their schools. 
And, further, that it is highly expedient that 
the ministers, attended by some of the mem- 
bers of the churches, visit the schools twice a 
year for the express purpose of catechising; 
also that the laudable custom of catechising 
the children once a year, publicly, in the in- 
termission of public worship, be revived and 
prosecuted. 
What can illustrate better than do these 
words the change which has taken place in 
the relation of the churches to the public 
schools? 

Here are a few other items that also 
reveal the change in opinion during the 
century. In 1819 the question was asked, 
‘*To what age is the baptism of children on 
account of the faith of their parents to be 
limited?’’ The answer of the association 
was, ‘“‘ They are suitable subjects for bap- 
tism during their minority, or while under 
the authority of their parents.’’ In 1829 it 
was deemed necessary to pass a vote that 
‘*deacons are to be ordained by prayer and 
the laying on of hands, agreeable to apos- 
tolic example in Acts 6."’ In 1847 this as- 
sociation voted ‘‘that the membership of 
ministers with their churehes is inexpe- 
dient.’’ So late as 1849 the opinion of the 
ministry on woman’s position in the church 
was illustrated by the following queer min- 
ute: “* The question was asked, Have minors 
and women a right to vote in the church? 
and it was unanimously decided that women 
may not vote in the church. As to the 
right of minors, the association was of di- 
vided mind.” 

How do our ministerial associations com- 
pare with those that have preceded us? 
It is evident that there have been great 
changes. There has been some loss in 
power. These bodies are not the force in 
any community that they used to be. Much 
of their work is now done by conferences 
and various charitable and missionary or- 
ganizations. It is a question, however, if 
the association might not be more of a 
power for promoting spiritual life than it 
now is. The difference between meeting at 
sunrise,.as our predecessors did,-and at ten 
o’clock or later, as we do, probably has its 
parallel in the religious energy then and 
now. rerhaps we discuss more important 
themes. We are more ‘“practieal,’’ and 
curious questions find.scant room on vur 
programs. Buta careful study of these old 
records serves to impress the fact that in 
earnestness, in vigor, in diligence, in loyalty 
to its mission, the association of today may 
learn much of its century-old ancestor. 
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THE LIGHT DIVINE. 


BY HERBERT WHARTON BEALL. 





One summer’s day for hours I lay 

And watched the lights and shadows play 
At hide and seek, and breathed the balm 
Blown o’er me from the new-mown hay. 


And as I lay and dreamed away 
The happy hours of perfect day, 
There fell upon my ravished ear 
A songbird’s joyous roundelay. 


His merry song did rush along 

As if ten thousand loves did throng 
His little throat, as high he sat 
Beside his nest the leaves among. 


‘If thou wouldst be forever free,”’ 

Thus ran the song, ‘‘ come live with me. 
Not e’en an echo of the world ; 
Shall mar thy blissful reverie. 


‘* Here mayst thou lie ’neath yon blue sky, 
And watch the cloudlets floating high, 
Nor ever dream that days like these 
Could change to winter by and by. 


‘The wild rose red shal) make thy bed, 
With violets underneath thy head ; 

The brook and bee shall sing to thee 

By day, and I when day is dead. 


* Thus lulled to rest on Nature’s breast 
To lie forever thus were best.’ 

And so I lay and watched the day 
Climb slowly down the golden west. 


But soon again I heard a strain 
Of sweeter note and loftier vein 
Than song of bird. It seemed to come 
As comes the softly falling rain. 


“ To man is given a higher heaven 

Than gazing on the clouds, wind-driven, 
Or whispering brook, or new-mown hay, 
Or bird that sings to rest at even. 


* The grass bedight with flowers most bright 
Is not so beautiful to sight 

As Inttle deeds of kindness set 

lo darkened lives, lke stars in night. 


‘“No song of bird that ever stirred 
Toe summer air more sweet was heard 
Than falls upon the hungry ear 

The kindly sympathetic word. 


‘* That soul is blest, supremely blest, 
That strives from humun hearts opprest 
To lift the load of human woe, 
And give the heavy-laden rest. 
‘* As God’s own light, most pure and white, 
Is thrown by raindrops in their flight, 
Across the heaven in thousand hues 
And beautified for mortal sight: 
‘* So, if to thee is given to see 
The beauty of the sky, the tree, 
And hear the echo in thy soul 
Of earth’s angelic harmony ; 
“Then let it shine—the light divine— 
On other human lives through thine; 
Retiected thence its thousand hnes 
Will beautify thy day’s decline.” 

——— i 


A great difference is noticeable in the way 
in which persons bear the hot weather. 
Oue woman takes up the burdens of the 
day with an irritable, complaining spirit, 
laying to the charge of ‘‘the weather” 
mauy a disagreeable word and deed, and 
allowing herself to be completely overcome 
by the heat, while another, calm and sweet 
inwardly, finds it less difficult to keep cool 
outwardly and goes serenely about her work, 
forgetting herself in all absorbing interest 
in the duties at hand. A wise woman will 
adjust her work as well as food and clothing 
to the temperature, as far as possible. On 
hot days it is better to postpone duties 
requiring much exercise, even at the risk of 
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slighting housework, and many absolutely 
necessary tasks may be done in the cool 
early morning hours. A really kind and 
merciful housekeeper will remember also 
that the heat is no less trying to her cook 
than to herself and will not exact too much 
of her in the way of hot roasts and fancy 
dishes. Some women who would not think 
of using their horses on an exceedingly hot 
day are absolutely cruel to their servants, 


In no respect are persons more inconsist- 
ent than in the matter of economy. We 
have all of us our “streaks” of frugality 
and our pet extravagances, and no two 
people entirely agree on this subject. The 
question often arises, Shall money be pru- 
dently saved or shall it be spent for books, 
travel, education? Each individual must 
decide for himself according to circum- 
stances, but when the problem concerns a 
family of children the answer is more as 
suredly given. Farseeing parents recog- 
nize the fact that it is better to give their 
boys and girls a thorough education than 
to hoard the money for their maturer years, 
and it is certainly wiser in the long run to 
surround them with what may at the time 
seem luxuries and extravagauces. Chil- 
dren who grow up in an attractive home, 
among good pictures and well-chosen books, 
not only derive from their surroundings re- 
fined and cultivated tastes, but lay the 
foundations of character, while the money 
spent in traveling and learning something 
of the world in which we live yields far 
greater returns than if placed in the bank. 
Parents do not often enough take advan- 
tage of this last method of education. If 
the father goes away on a little business 
trip or the mother pays a visit to a distant 
friend, let one of the children be taken, 
or, if possible, plan a journey now and then 
for the boys and girls to some interesting 
city or town. They will acquire knowledge 
that can never be obtained in the school- 
room. 


— i 


A OHARM OF YOUTH. 


BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


A charm of youtb, but not of youth only, 
is that sweet deference of manner which 
is rarer than it ought to be. We are so 
occupied with affairs, or we are so wrought 
upon by the spirit of the period, that, older 
or younger, we are too prone to forget the 
gentle courtesy, the reverence for the rights 
and opinions of our associates, which eases 
the machinery of daily life and makes fam- 
ily intercourse agreeable and delightful. 

Youth is naturally aggressive. It has the 
world before it. [ts impulse is to sweep 
aside every barrier of caution and to push 
opposition out of its way. Impetuous and 
in haste to reach its goal, which has not 
yet begun to recede in the mists and fogs of 
hope deferred, it cannot brook the smallest 
obstacle. This very quality of the imperi- 
ous and irresistible, which in its excess is 
disastrous to pleasant social relations, helps 
to make the young successful in leadership 
and enables them to carry the banners of 
conquest in whatever they undertake. 

But the quality has its reverse side. 
When a girl, a loving and candid and sweet- 
natured girl, openly contradicts her mother 
in a conversation, when a young man vehe- 
mently and discourteously expresses his dif- 
ference of opinion from one much older, 
when, in short, brusqueness and abselute 
rudeness color the manner of really excel- 
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lent young people, it is time for an interro- 
gation and a pause. 

We think a great deal in these days about 
‘*good form.’’ Conventionalities are right- 
fully regarded as appropriate hedges, which 
the well bred guard sedulously, their limi- 
tations and their dictates being manifestly 
founded in good feeling and the outgrowth 
of common sense. But with all this there 
is a danger that the truth at the heart of 
things may be ignored while so much care 
is maintained about externals. One exter- 
nal, an air of thoughtful consideration for 
those with whom we are in personal and 
daily contact and interceurse, cannot be too 
highly prized. 

How winning it is, this grace of deference! 
In an elderly woman or man, one polished 
by lovg acquaintance with the best usages 
of society, it is a fascinating courtliness., 
We say this is a lady or a gentleman of 
the old school, implying by our use of the 
phrase that the new school may even now 
sit at the feet uf the old and acquire some 
valuable information. In a young person 
this well-bred politeness, which knows self- 
restraint, which refrains from interruptions 
and violent disclaimers and unnecessary su- 
perlatives, and takes time to show its sin- 
cerity and kindliness in acts and words of 
thoughtful and tender attention, is a grace 
which outranks beauty and throws the high- 
est talent into the shade. 

Many thoroughly admirable people need 
to take themselves in hand because they 
have underrated the importance of good 
manners in daily life. Here is your field 
and mine, friends, at our own tables, in the 
sitting-room when we gather around the 
evening lamp, on the porch these summer 
evenings when we are grouped about on the 
steps and in our chairs for an hour of rest- 
ful talk. Is it our misfortune to 


... Vex our own 
With look and tone, 
Though we love our own the best? 


If so, then let conscience and will and a 
resolute humility teach us to do better, It 
were well for some of us to impose on our 
dispositions and our too ready tongues the 
discipline of a silent but military drill. 

To be considerate is to be charming, and 
it is also to be Christian in look and bear- 
ing. For daily guidance in this and in 
some kindred matters there is no better 
rule than an old one written in an old book, 
“In honor preferring one another.”’ 

ares aes 
DENIED. 


BY MARY L. BLANCHARD. 


It was late in the afternoon of a warm 
June day. The Hawthorn Avenue car was 
full of passengers. Down near the door sat 
a plain, shabbily dressed woman with a 
baby on her lap. Her bonnet was awry, 
her hair disheveled and her face tired and 
careworn. The baby was not attractive— 
just a healthy, chubby child of eighteen 
months or thereabouts—and his garments 
were coarse and tumbled. Presently the 
little one began to fret, and the mother pro- 
duced from somewhere among her meager 
parcels a little bag of bananas, and gave one 
to baby, whose fat, pink, not over clean 
fingers closed upon the fruit eagerly, while 
his whole body quivered with delight and his 
parted lips gave vent to a contented gurgle. 

For a moment I watched the little fellow 
smilingly, then sometifing prompted me to 
look about the car, and, much to my amuse- 
ment, I counted nine pairs of eyes riveted 
upon that unconscious hero and smiles upon 
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nine faces which a moment before had been 
expressive of nothing but weariness and 
discomfort; and until that banana was dis- 
posed of nine people had an object of de- 
cided interest. 

Two of the faces I knew, and I watched 
them attentively. One was that of a comely 
little woman attired in a neat but simple 
gown, the other belonged to a tall and 
stately lady in the richest of silks and the 
finest of laces. 

The little woman’s smile was a sad one, 
and she must needs turn away presently to 
hide the tears that would come to her eyes. 
I thought of her silent home and of the two 
little graves at Lakewood, and I knew that 
in her heart she envied the tired mother 
and that in her eyes the homely baby was 
beautiful. 

She of the silk and lace smiled, too, at 
the baby and his banana, but the smile was 
followed by a sigh, and I thought of her 
magnificent home with its costly furnish- 
ings, which had never known the patter of 
childish feet nor the touch of baby hands, 
and I knew that the heart under the folds 
of silk ached with a pain that the heart 
under the faded calico did not dream of. 

A great wave of pity filled my heart. 
Pity for whom, think you? For the weary 
mother in her shabby clothes, going home, 
probably, to cook a coarse supper for her 
hungry husband and her noisy children, 
and then, perhaps, to sit far into the night 
mending their much worn garments? No, 

did not pity her. Was it, then, the little 
woman, whose dear ones were gone from 
her sight to the land that is very far off? 
No, not her. My pity was given to her to 
whom motherhood had never come, to whom 
the joy and the sorrow, the pain and the 
blessing, that mothers feel were alike 
unknown. 

Ah! it is not the overworked, worried 
and discouraged mothers who have the great- 
est claim on our sympathy. The work and 
the worry and the discouragement are but 
signs of the blessing that is theirs, nay, 
these women are blessings in themselves 
sometimes, for is it not through them that 
the mother nature is growing sweeter and 
tenderer and more gracious? And those 
whose children have been taken from them 
by death, even in their loneliness and pain, 
are not all unblessed. They have had the 
hope and the gladness and the love—nothing 
can ever take that memory from them. 
Their children are theirs forever. 

But surely the deepest sympathy of our 
hearts is due to those to whom heaven has 
never vouchsafed its best and greatest gift; 
who have never felt, and therefore cannot 
comprehend, the inexplicable joy, the infi- 
nite hope, the self-forgetting love—akin to 
the divine love—that mothers know. Isit any 
wonder that such women are ofttimes selfish, 
unlovely and unloved? Do not look at them 
scornfully nor judge them harshly. Look 
at them with tenderest pity and judge them 
with charity. To be sure such women may 
often tell you that they are glad they have 
not the care and responsibility that children 
bring. All the more reason to pity them 
for ‘‘ they know not what they say.’’ They 
do not realize that they are rejoicing in nar- 
rower lives, in self-centered affections, in a 
smaller capacity for happiness. 

But all honor to the women, who, living 
denied lives, yet make them sweet lives, 
growing as they grow older more tender and 
more loving and more cheery, although de- 
nied 
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What every woman counts her due, 

Love, children, happiness. 
A good and noble man once said, ‘‘ I always 
take off my hat to the mother of six chil- 
dren,’ but, O, my friends, men and women, 
take off your hats sometimes, and pay your 
heart homage always, to the sweet old maids 
and the childless wives who are in heart 
mothers though denied motherhood, 


. —_——— 


THE HYGIENE OF OELLARS. 


BY A MASSACHUSETTS PHYSICIAN, 





Few people realize that, from an hygienic 
point of view, the cellar is the most impor- 
tant room in the house. Fewer still under- 
stand what constitutes a sanitary condition 
in a cellar, or are aware of the precautions 
which must be observed in order to main- 
tain such a condition. Many persons who 
are scrupulously neat in the arrangements 
of their premises above ground permit them 
to become shamefully neglected and abom- 
inably unclean below the surface. They 
allow the cellar to become filled with stand. 
ing water, decaying fruit and vegetables, 
putrid meat and slimy boards without a 
thought of the poisonous effects of all this 
mass of filth, situated where its effluvia 
must necessarily permeate the house from 
floor to roof. Living constantly in this 
atmosphere, they become habituated to its 
peculiar odor, which they often fail to no- 
tice or to which they attach no importance. 
Injurious results are produced mostly at 
night, when there is no air in circulation to 
dilute or carry off the poisonous emana- 
tions, and when, the vital forces being at 
their lowest ebb, the system absorbs with- 
out resistance the noxious products of de- 
composition. 

Five things are essential to an hygienic 
cellar during the warm season. It must be 
cool, dry, well ventilated, properly lighted 
and clean. In planning for the first three 
requisites it should be remembered that 
the warmer the air the more moisture it 
holds in suspension, and that when this 
warm air meets colder currents its mois- 
ture is precipitated. If, therefore, the cel- 
lar windows are opened during the heat of 
the day, the air which enters is warm and 
laden with moisture. Coming in contact 
with the cooler air within, the moisture is 
condensed and deposited upor the walls 
and floor. Such a course will soon make 
the cellar both damp and moldy. To avoid 
this the windows should be opened .only 
at night, when the air which enters will 
be as cool as that within and precipitation 
of moisture avoided. In this way the cel- 
lar will be thoroughly ventilated during 
the night with pure dry air, and the win- 
dows should be closed early in the morn- 
ing. If, in spite of this, the cellar is damp 
or laden with noxious gases, it may be 
dried and purified by exposing in it a peck 
of fresh lime in an open box. Charcoal is 
also a great purifier and absorber of gases. 

A proper degree of light in a cellar not 
only has a purifying effect in itself, but is 
necessary in order to expose to view the 
otherwise unsuspected sources of decay and 
filth. Rigid cleanliness is, after all, the 
principal thing to be secured. Both figura- 
tively and literally, no search light is too 
bright to be turned upon the dark corners 
of a cellar, and no pains or effort too great 
to clease and purify the whole. 

Decay and decomposition produce “ sum- 
mer complaints’? and cholera infantum in 
children, diarrh@a and dysentery in adults, 
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tonsilitis, diphtheria, malarial and typhoid 
fevers, and a host of other filth diseases. 
And even when no well-marked disease 
results, the effects are seen in languor, pal- 
lor, loss of energy and ambition, and the 
thousand minor symptoms which mark 
lowered vitality and failing health. 

A PROTEST AGAINST OVER-POLITE- 

' NESS, 


BY LILLIAN T. ROBERTS. 








She is an unfaithful mother who allows 
her children to grow up with a disregard of 
the little courtesies which make life worth 
living. 

“How I do dread company,” sighed a 
mother the other day, ‘‘my children behave 
so!’’ and after noticing her children’s table 
manners | could echo the sigh. 

But this need not have been so had they 
been trained from the beginning never to 
complain of their food, to eat without spill- 
ing and cramming, to break the bread into 
bits, instead of spreading a whole slice on 
the hand and then biting out huge mouth- 
fuls, and to wait quietly until their turn 
came to be waited upon. These little pro- 
prieties ought to be as much insisted upon 
as cleanliness or obedience. As we do not 
live in Japan, where a tremendous smack- 
ing betokens an appreciation of the food, 
we should insist upon having the mouth 
closed while chewing is going on. Never to 
drink from a saucer, to use a soup spoon 
and finger bowl properly are also easily 
taught. These are some of the simplest re- 
quirements of good breeding upon which 
we can all agree. 

But in our workaday world the position 
of woman is undergoing such a maierial 
change, as she is elbowing her way in direct 
competition with men in all sorts of brain 
and handicraft, that we must expect to see 
less deference shown her than formerly. I 
do not think it is desirable for a man al-* 
ways to stand in the presence of a woman, 
nor do I think women should have all the 
seats in the horse car. It is quite as true 
politeness to yield a seat to some poor, tired 
woman, heavily burdened, as to some bird 
of fashion, and yet how few times I have 
seen this done by men who pride themselves 
on their exquisite manners, What I crave 
for my boys is that the heart may dictate to 
them to lift the hat as gallantly to our serv- 
ant gir] as to the prettiest girl in town, and 
that they may spring as readily to pick up 
the bundle of an old colored woman as for 
the most distinguished lady in the land. If 
their hearts are right, I have no fear if they 
sometimes fail in the little trivialities which 
are of no real benefit. 

I read the other day, in the last of those 
charming books on French women by Saint- 
Amand, of Charles X. on his way to eter- 
nal exile, still stickling for rank and the ob- 
sequiousness of his retinue, so that he had 
a round table sawed square to make sure 
that his was the most prominent seat. 
Those old days, heavily burdened with 
showy ostentation and excessive ceremony, 
that seem to us so solemn and stately are 
not a type of true politeness. ‘To foreigners 
the chief attractiveness of American men 
and women lies in their lack of all this out- 
side servility, which does not bow down toa 
title. Imagine a breezy, courageous, manly, 
American boy having to take lessons in 
standing by the hour, in order to endure the 
long ceremony of the court, as the royal 
children have to doin Dresden! He would 
scorn the very thought. 
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There are two living examples of good 
breeding in every home which, consciously 
or unconsciously, the children follow. If 
the boys are to be manly let them have for 
their copy a manly father, whose polite- 
ness comes from the heart and who is not 
ashamed to be punctiliously mindful of 
small politenesses in the home and out of it. 
If the girls are to be womanly, sweetness 
and amiability must be the watchword of 
the mother. In such a home you will not 
find churlishness, diseourtesy, acrimony and 
ill-breeding. 





BEAUTY WITHIN AS WELL AS 
WITHOUT. 

“Ts it not a waste of time and energy to 
give so much care to the inner adornments 
of your little cottage which you occupy but 
a short time in vacation? Is there not 
beauty enough outside to satisfy you?” 
These were the questions of a lady who en- 
tered the tasteful summer home of her 
friend. 

‘¢ That is the very reason,’’ was the reply 
of the owner; ‘“‘ because God has made so 
beautiful these surroundings—the mossy 
rocks, fragrant pines, the wealth of wild 
roses and ferns, the mountain with its 
broad outlook—this is why we should seek 
to develop in our homes something of the 
beauty which we see in nature. He ‘ who 
has made everything beautiful in his time,’ 
‘whose works are perfect,’ is our example 
and inspiration.”’ 

Many a bare and unattractive home might 
be completely transformed by a few touches 
—a bouquet of fresh wild flowers, a pot of 
ferns in the corner, a cluster of pines or 
cedar wonderfully beautify a room. These 
few little adornments, within the reach of 
the poorest, at the command of the tired 
and weary mother, would change a dull 
room into one of restful beauty. Even achild 
may have a share in making home lovely. 

With the same bigh motive we should 
strive to be personally attractive. Many 
young lives are influenced by the example 
of mothers and elder sisters, whose fine 
gowns, radiant smiles and pleasant words 
are found only outside the home. Could 
we look into the rooms of some of our 
bright, fresh girls, admired by a large circle 
of friends, and see the disorder, the lack of 
neatness and refinement, we should open 
our eyes in astonishment. Said an Irish 
chambermaid to me, with an expression of 
disgust, ‘‘I’d like to give some of these 
young men who are shining up to some of 
the pretty girls a peep into their rooms this 
morning.’ Possibly it may not be so much 
the fault of the girl away from home as the 
mother who neglected the early training of 
her lovely daughter. M. P. B. 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS. 
Those who do not drink tea or coffee will 
find lemonade an agreeable and healthful 
beverage with their meals during hot weather. 





Tansy is said to be a safeguard against 
moths. A few sprigs can be tied together and 
hung in closets where the presence of these 
little pests is suspected. The odor is disagree- 
able to many people, but it disappears quickly 
when garments are exposed to the air. 

Hammocks swung in a large, cool room 
make excellent sleeping places in summer for 
babies to take a nap. Of course it is better 
to let them sleep in the open air if a sufficiently 
shady place can be found and if the tempera- 
ture is not too high. A bit of netting thrown 
over the hammock is necessary to protect the 
little one from flies. 
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Many an attack of indigestion is the result 
of eating heartily when one is exhausted. 
Few persons seem to realize that there are 
times when the system is not fit to grapple 
with a full meal. This is usually, however, 
when one feels the hungriest, and the tempta- 
tion, therefore, is to begin ravenously upon 
a full meal. The wisest thing to do, says the 
Journal of Hygiene, is to-drink a cup of hot 
water with three tablespoonfuls of milk in it, 
sit down for five minutes and then begin 
to eat slowly, masticating thoroughly each 
mouthful. 


NO, 411, 


BY MACGREGOR JENKINS. 





His name was Dan Raymond, as | after- 
wards found out, but when I first made his 
acquaintance he was known only as Number 
411. In his well-worn uniform, short at the 
wrists and ankles, he trudged back and 
forth through the street upon which my 
office windows opened and became soon a 
familiar figure in the throng which con- 
stantly crowded the sidewalk. In this way 
he drifted about for months on the horizon 
of my life before | came to know him and 
to discover in Number 411 a real boy, and a 
very manly boy, too. But I will tell you 
the story as I learned it from him. 

Dan was a messenger boy, who worked 
from noon until midnight in one of the up- 
town offices of a great telegraph company. 
When he was not busy carrying messages 
about the city he sat curled up on a bench 
in the dingy office and was made drowsy by 
the constant ticking of the tireless instru- 
ments. He was in no way different from 
his fellows, he wore his cap tilted well back 
en his head, kept his hands plunged deep in 
his trousers’ pockets and whistled the popu- 
lar airs of the day. 

It was a wet, foggy evening in March, 
when the gutters streamed with melted 
snow, the street lamps burned dim and 
the car horses plodded along enveloped in 
clouds of steam, Dan was comfortably 


seated in the stuffy little office, indolently- 


wondering if he would have to go out again 
and watching the hands of the clock as they 
crawled along toward eleven. Presently 
the drowsy operator stirred as his instru- 
ment sounded the familiar call. A few mo- 
ments of close attention and then he rapped 
sharply with his pencil and called ‘ Four- 
eleven.”’ Dan went to the little window 
and received the yellow envelope waiting 
for him. He tucked it into his leather-cov- 
ered book and, with a mechanical glance at 
the clock, went out, almost unmindful of 
the usual comment from the operator, 
‘*Come, hurry up, it’s important.”’ 

He thought of it, however, as he walked 
along the street. ‘‘Important is it?’’ he 
said to himself, ‘‘never carried one that 
wasn’t, but Jimmie don’t bluff the boys as 
much as that day-man does; he’s probably 
saying right. I guess I’ll get a gait on. 
My! it’s cold.” 

He passed wistfully the gayly lighted 
theaters and crowds of carriages full of 
dainty, fur-muffled figures returning home 
from an evening of musical feasting, for 
Grand Opera was in the great city and 
Dan’s little body was full of music, though 
he could only express it by whistling and 
really exceptional powers on what he called 
the ‘‘mouth-organ.’”’ At last he found the 
street and number and rang the bell. No; 
Dr. Bacon was not at home, but would he 
take the message to No. 316 —— Street. 
It was only a few doors and Dan consented. 
Here he found the doctor and waited 
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while his book was signed and the dispatch 
read. 

Dan had seen Dr. Bacon before, though 
he did not recognize in the messenger boy 
the pale little fellow whose leg he had set 
in the hospital the year before. He had 
tended the homeless lad carefully, and Dan 
never forgot his kindness nor his fine face, 
and many times as the doctor hurried past 
a group of boys he was quite unconscious 
that one of them was pointing him out as 
“‘the feller who fixed me up, and he’s a 
dandy, I tell you.”’ 

Dan’s physician read the message and an 
exclamation of surprise bioke from his lips, 
‘* That’s too bad,”’ he said. 

‘*Can I help you, sir?’’ Dan timidly asked. 

The doctor glanced at the bright-eyed 
little fellow and said, ‘I’m afraid not.” 
Then as if to relieve his mind he said, ‘* You 
see my mother and sister were coming to 
town tonight for the opera. I expected 
them early, but as I did not hear I supposed 
they had given their plan up. They were 
delayed, it seems, and now reach here at 
midnight. I am here with a very sick 
child, whom I cannot leave for a moment.” 

‘* It’s too bad they have missed the opera,”’ 
Dan commented. Then he had a bright 
idea, ‘‘ Where are they coming from?” he 
asked. The doctor told him, ‘If they get 
here at midnight they haven’t left P—— 
yet; you can catch them by telegraph there. 
I'll have Jimmie hustle it through. Special 
message to theconductor. I know how they 
do it, I’ve sold papers on that train,”’ 

‘That's a good idea, my boy. I'll do it. 
Give me a blank.” 

Dan took the message and then made one 
more effort to pay his debt of gratitude to 
the doctor. 

‘*T’ll meet them at the depot, and tell ’em 
how it is.”’ 

The doctor was too surprised and preoc- 
cupied to make further comment, but gave 
the boy a quarter of a dollar and said: 
“Very well, hurry up. They know what 
hotel to go to. I'll meet them there when 
I can.” 

Dan pocketed the money and started on a 
run back to the office. There was no time 
to be lost now. He arrived there breathless 
and found the doctor had telephoned to ask 
to have him go to the depot. Jimmie took 
the message and hurried it through. Half 
an hour before train time Dan was off, think- 
ing over the doctor’s hurried instructions. 
‘One short and stout, and one tall and 
pretty, that’s what he said. Well, I’ll find 
them.”’ 

The great train rolled into the station, 
and Dan hurried down the platform eagerly 
scanning all the faces. It did not take long 
for him to discover two ladies, answering 
the doctor’s description, looking about ina 
helpless way in the throng of hackmen and 
porters. Dan approached them and making 
his best bow said, ‘‘] guess you’re looking 
for me. Dr. Bacon sent me for you,’’ and 
then his enthusiasm got the better of him 
and he added, ‘‘ He’s a brick, he took care 
of me when I busted my leg.”’ 

Miss Bacon looked down on the quaint 
little figure and asked, ‘‘Did Dr. Bacon 
send you? What’s your number?”’ 


‘* Four-eleven,”’ he responded promptly, 
and pointed to his cap. ‘My, but she’s a 
sharp one to think of that,’’ he commented, 
mentally. 

The ladies were satisfied, and after Dan 
had attended to their baggage he showed 
them to a carriage with the air of a pro- 
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fessional courier. He had chosen a friend 
of his, ‘‘Bousey”’ O’ Brian, as being a safe 
driver to intrust with his precious charge. 
Ile started to climb up outside, but Miss 
Bacon insisted that he come in where it 
was warm, 

They had hardly left the station when 
out of the fog and darkness of a side street 
a great truck was carelessly driven, and in 
rounding the corner it crashed into the 
carriage. ‘‘ Bousey’’ was hurled from the 
box, and after a moment of wild rearing 
and plunging the unguided horses tore 
madly down the street. Dan saw what had 
happened in a moment, and his mind was 
made up. He threw down the window on 
one side and in an instant swung himself to 
the slippery top of the reeling carriage. 
The ends of the reins were still securely 
fastened to the whip, and Dan quickly 
gathered them up. Policemen and pedes- 
trians made useless efforts to stop the 
frightened horses. Dan soon found he 
could not control them and, trusting that 
the ladies would mind his injunctions not 
to try to jump out, he threw his whole 
weight and strength on one rein. The 
horses veered from their course and plunged 
against a high iron fence. With a crash 
they went down and Dan was thrown vio- 
lently to the ground, where he lay quite 
limp and unconscious, 

It was there I found him. The ladies 
were promptly transferred to another car- 
riage and taken to their hotel, insisting that 
bruised and bleeding Dan be brought with 
them. Dr. Bacon joined them there and 
soon had made Dan as comfortable as was 
possible with a sprained wrist and many 
bruises, 

It was delight enough for Dan to be 
taken care of by the ladies and his friend. 
The tirst thing he said when he opened his 
eyes and found himself on a good bed in 
the hotel, with pretty Miss Bacon leaning 
over him, was, ‘‘ It was too bad you missed 
the opera.’’ In this way they discovered 
the boy’s passion for music, and not mauvy 
nights afterwards he drank in wonderful 
delights from the Bacons’ box, where he 
sat with his arm in a sling quite uncon- 
scious that he was observed as much as 
any of the fashionables. 

—_— 


SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


BY MRS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATCHOGUE, N. Y. 


The Primary Teachers’ Manual, by Louise 
Ordway Tead, referred to last week, contains 
a number of charming and helpful exercises 
that mothers can easily adapt for home use. 

tead with the children Isa. 58: 13 and I4and 
explain. Have a little earnest talk about Sab- 
bath keeping, leading the children themselves 
to decide as to what is simply for pleasure 
and hence wrong on Sunday. It is said that 
an infidel was converted by a little girl’s 
looking up into bis face and simply and ear- 
nestly repeating the creed in reply to his 
scofting words, ‘‘ You don’t know what you 
believe.” Very little ones can learn this 
Child’s Creed: 
We believe in our Father in heaven, 
Who made the sky, earth and sea, 
Who heareth the cry of the raven, 
And careth for you and for me. 
We believe in His son, the Lord Jesus, 
Who loved us when wandering afar; 
Who died on the cross to redeem us— 
The Babe of the manger and star. 
We believe in His spirit the holy 
Who heareth our prayers every one, 
Who dwelleth in hearts that are lowly, 
One God with the Father and Son. 

Children enjoy mction exercises. They fur- 

nish the needed physical exercise and rest the 
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mind and renew the interest accordingly. But 
best of all they are a means by which the 
memory may be stored with Bible verses. 
Let mamma say, “ Let us learn these beautiful 
Scripture words and we will all make the 
motions because it will rest us and help us 
remember them.’’ Making the committing a 
partnership affair puts it in a very different 
light. It is not a task imposed by mamma, 
but something pleasant to do ‘‘ with mamma.” 

First read these selections and talk about 
their meaning. The older children may be 
given written copies. The little ones can re- 
peat every other verse after you. The words 
in italics are to be acted out in motions. For 
‘lift up your heads, O ye gates’”’ and “ open 
ye the gates’ have two children stand facing 
each other with hands clasped; raise them 
above heads and look upward; at the words 
“open,” etc., unclasp hands, swing down to 
level of shoulders and then let them fall at 
the sides. In verse 3 spread out hands, then 
place right hand on heart, and in other verses 
touch eyes, ears and lips. We have made 
these selections from the Psalms. Mothers 
can arrange other exercises like this for them- 
selves from other parts of the Bible. 

1. O come let us worship and bow down. 

2. Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord? Or who shall stand in His holy place? 

3. He that hath clean handsand a pure heart. 

4. Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lift up ye everlasting doors, and the King of 
glory shall come in. 

5. Who is this King of glory ? 

6. The Lord of hosts, He is the King of 
glory. 

7. Blessed is the nation whose God is the 
Lord. 

8. Open ye the gates that the righteous nation 
which keepeth the truth may come in. 

9. I will sing of mercy and judgment; unto 
thee, O Lord, will I sing. (Sing part of some 
favorite hymn of the children’s.) 

10, Because thy loving-kindness is better 
than life my lips shall praise thee. 

11. Thus will I bless thee while I live. I 
will lift up my hands in thy name. 

12. I will set no wicked thing before mine 
eyes. 

13. Mine ears hast thou opened. 

14. Let the words of my mouth and the med- 
itations of my heart be a@ceptable in thy sight, 
O Lord, my strength and my Redeemer. 





15. Teach me to do thy will. 
16. From Thee cometh my help. 
stretch forth my hands unto Thee. 
17. O Lord in Thee is my trust; I will praise 
Thy name for ever and ever. 
18. O clap your hands all se people; shout | 
unto God with the voice of triumph. (Sing | 
some bright song, or, better, that grand old | 
| 
| 


I will | 


| 


church hymn, ‘All bail the power,” etc.) 
Bape 


When anything is done 

People see not the patient doing of it, 

Nor think how great would be the loss to man 
If it had not been done. 


oo - 


COOKERY AND OHRISTIANITY. 


The tendency of wodern educated thought 
is beginuing to recognize the intimate re- 
lation between what a bright woman called 
‘*‘meat and morals.” On this subject the 
Laws of Life says: 

Day by day it is becoming more apparent 
that impropeily prepared food has a per- 
nicious intluepce upon all classes through 
all the various relations of life, and that 
good cookery 1s a power which everywhere 
‘* makes for righteousness.” 

Intellect, heart and conscience are more 
essential in the kitchen than in any other 
department of human industry, and no 
parlor, library, or sitting-room can long ful- 
fill its ideal mission unless the kitchen be 
properly thought of and cared for. The 
moral and intellectual as well as the physi- 
eal character of a people depend mainly 
upon the character of their diet, and when 
pious women tel] me they are so actively 
engaged in Christian work that they have po 
time to attend to culinary matters, or look 
after the food that goes upon their home 





—Longjellow. 
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tables, I say to them: No church work, no 
temperance work, no benevolent work, no 
good work of any kind, can be done effectively 
without the aid of good food, and only 
through the aid of good, wholesome, well- 
prepared food can the noblest results of 
Christian effort be obtained in this world or 
the world to come. 

The best of cookery will not prove a 
panacea for every human ill. It will not 
eradicate disease and death. It will not 
even banish from the earth all social and 
political evil, but it will do much to increase 
the aggregate of earthly enjoyment. It will 
add’ greatly to the comfort, health and 
happiness of suffering humanity. It will 
develop more fully the physical, mental 
and moral vigor of men and women, enable 
them to realize that the world is full of joy 
and beauty, and encourage them to lead 
cleaner, sweeter,and more efficient lives. 


A SUMMER DAY BY THE SEA. 


The sun is set, and in his latest beams 
Yon little cloud of ashen gray and gold, 

Slowly upon the amber air unrolled, 

The falling mantle of the prophet seems. 

From the dim headlands many a lighthouse gleams, 
The street lamps of the ocean, and bebold 
O’erhead the banners of the night unfold; 

The day bath passed into the land of dreams. 

O summer day beside the joyous sea! 

O summer day so wonderful and white, 
So full of gladness and so full of pain! 

Forever and forever thou shalt be 
To some the gravestone of a dead delight, 

To some the landmark of a new domain. 
—Longfellow. 








At church the deacon raised the tune 
With nasal twang first low, then louder; 

At home his good wife raised the cake 
With s-me of Cleveland’s Baking Powder:— 

’Twes vainly hoped his tunes he’d make 
One half as good as her fine cake. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 


EAR CORNERERS: You are 
growing older every year 
—and I believe I am grow- 
ing younger! I notice it 
‘*about these days,’’? when 
there are so many ‘‘ grad- 
uating exercises’’ of every 
kind and degree. When I 
was at your age I would 
go a long distance and 
spend quite a bit of money 
—for a poor boy—to at- 
tend acollege ‘‘ Commence- 
ment,” especially if such men as Everett, 
Phillips or Emerson were to be speakers. 
Scarcely less than these great orators were 
the twenty or thirty graduates, whose long 
pieces we sat nearly all day in the crowded 
church to hear—and it was August, not 
June, when Commencements were held then. 
How awfully learned and eloquent those 
young men were, particularly the ones who 
delivered the ‘‘salutatory oration in Latin”’ 
and the “ valedictory addresses’?! (I won- 
der what became of those boys—I do not 
remember to have heard of them since.) 

But this year I have not been to a single 
college anniversary—not even the centen- 
nial of Bowdoin. I prefer to attend the 
closing exercises of preparatory and even 
primary schools—that is what I mean by 
growing younger. Children graduate nowa- 
days, as well as collegians! I saw a few 
weeks ago a beautiful company of boys and 
girls graduate from the primary depart- 
ment of a Sunday school. Yesterday I was 
in an old country town and heard a gentle- 
man say that he was going to a school ‘ ex- 
hibition ’’; having an hour or two to spare, 
I went too. It was in the ‘‘ town hall,’’ and 
I should think the whole town was there. 
It was certainly very sensible for the people 
to show in that way their interest in the 
children, about fifty of whom received their 
diplomas and “ graduated from the Gram- 
mar School into the High School.” I rec- 
ognized two or three names on the program 
as belonging to Corner children, and I 
wanted to find them afterwards and speak 
to them, but I did not. 

One thing I liked about them all, they 
spoke up so loud that although I was sitting 
near the door [ heard every word they said 
—and that is not always true of older ora- 
tors. (I do beg of you, Cornerers, if you 
ever become public speakers, to speak loud 
enough so that people who are old or deaf 
or sit in the back part of the church can 
hear what you say—else what is the use of 
your saying it?) One was the class histo- 
rian and told what the scholars had done in 
the Grammar School; another was the class 
prophetess and told what they would be and 
doin the future. The valedictorian had for 
her subject, instead of a high-flown essay on 
something she knew nothing about, The 
Flowers of Nevardo, speaking among others 
of the wind flower, which the Beloit boy 
and other Cornerers have lately discussed 
in thiscolumn. You ask why [ tell all this 
—the same thing has happened in a thou- 
sand other towns. That is the reason! 
Many thousands of you Corner boys and 
girls have just now graduated from one 
school or another, and I like to think outa 
kind of ‘‘class prophecy ”’ about you—how 
good and prosperous and useful and happy 
you will be! You can be, you will be—i/ 
you are.willing to be brave, industrious and 
conscientious. 

Now for vacation ! 


What are you going to 
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do? You will stop going to school and study- 
ing school-books, of course, but do not be idle! 
That will not be natural for a bright, healthy 
Corner boy or girl. 
useful to somebody. Make some one else 
happy, and you will be happy yourself. 
I saw a little girl in a carriage the other day 
who told me that her mother had gone to 
Eerp—and her saying of the word was as 
sharp and clear as the chirp of a bird! Two 
or three of our Cornerers, I know, have gone 
to Eerp, and another sends me a circular of 
his trip to the “‘ wild, icy wastes’’ of Green- 
land. One little boy told me today he 
thought he should go to Newcastle (N. H., 
not England), and a card has just been re- 
ceived from another dated on Cape Ann, 
saying, ‘Il amhere.”’ Itis a grand thing to 
be there, or somewhere away from home, 
even though but for a week and in a neigh- 
boring town. But wherever you go, don’t 
forget to remember to tell the rest of us any- 
thing new or strange that you see or hear. 
Most of us will stay at home (always ex- 
cepting that week), but we can learn some- 
thing we did not know before and in a way 
that will be recreation as well as instruc- 
tion. Two boys told me this morning at 
the post office that they were engaged on 
a ‘botanical garden.” I 


whole country, but I can see how almost 
any intelligent girl could, like that valedic- 
torian, ascertain about the flowers of her 
own town. One boy has borrowed, to read 
in his leisure time, Coffin’s Life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. If he reads it carefully it 
will give him something to remember all 
his lifetime. That may be a hint to others 
about some book of biography or history 
or poetry they have never read. A New 
Hampshire boy writes that he proposes to 
form a branch chapter of the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation, and asks 

... Where I can get a book on beetles, 
which will give a description of each, so that 


I can find the names of them. 


lection of forty now. HERpBert G. 


Beetles are not my favorites. Mr. Scud- | 
der of Cambridge, the expert in natural his- | 
tory, says he does not think ‘‘there is any 
A Boston book- | 
seller mentions Wood's British Beetles, il- 
Professor Packard’s | 


book suitable for a boy.” 


lustrated [50 cents]. 
Entomology for Beginners [Holt & Co. 
$1.75} has short, illustrated descriptions of 


several varieties, and a special article on | 


collecting and preserving them. 
Houston, Mass. 
Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: 


etc., something not too deep? If you can, 


where can [ get it and how much will it cost? | 


I want to study ornithology from life. 
Louis D. 


| 
I can answer this ? more satisfactorily. 
| The figure of a woman clean 
ing silver,printed IN RED, 
ison every box. Take noother 


A few years ago I referred to Nuttall’s two | 
famous volumes on Land and Water Birds, | 


then out of print, but occasionally picked 
up at a great price. That work has now 
been revised and republished, two volumes 
in one, fully illustrated, with a short, aceu- 
rate description of every bird, followed by a 
full and interesting sketch of its habits, 
home, etc., in fact, just what Louis asks for. 
{ recommend this book uaqualifiedly as 
a very excellent help for bird students of 
any age. It is published by Little & Brown, 
Boston, and costs $5. There are cheaper 
books, but none. so desirable on the whole, 
I think, as this. If you get it .tell.me how 


you like it. Mw. 1 Pa 





Do something that is | 


do not know | 
whether that is to comprise the flora of the | 


I have a col- | 


Can you tell me of | 
any good book on New England birds which 
treats of their nests, eggs, habits, plumage, | 


Oil 
is heating to the 
blood. Oats con- 
tain fusel-oil. By 


steam-cooking it is 
extracted from 


| Hornby’ 


Oatmeal 
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which is absolutely 
} pure and soluble. 

It has morethan three times 
[ the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delic ious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & €0., Dorchester, Mass. 
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When Shopping, 


interest, buy a box of 
| Recto“ licon 


by the result; 
us for 4 trial quantity. 
It’s unlike any other. 


It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


TEETH 
PROTECTION 


is cheaper and easier than paying a dentist. 
THE 


PROPHYLACTIC Tooth Brush 


ig the only common sense Tooth Brush 
ever made, As it’s name implies, it isa 
preventive of disease, In use, follow direc 
tions. Universally approved by dentists, 
Sold everywhere. or 35c. by mail. poetpaid, 
An instructive book aboutthe teeth. free, 
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LESSON FOR JULY 22, Matt, 2: 13-23. 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D, 


The life of Jesus was in peril as soon as His 
character and mission became known. Herod, 
the king, sought to kill Him because Herod 
thought Jesus was a rival to his throne. His 
own townspeople tried to kill Him when they 
first came to know that He was ready to give 
the religious privileges of Jews to Gentiles, 
The chief priests determined to kill Him as 
soon as they realized that the success of His 
mission meant the overthrow of their system. 
The nation rejected Him when, at the last, He 
offered Himself to be their king; and He pic- 
tured their rejection of Him in the parable of 
the vineyard, saying, ‘‘ This is the heir: come, 
let us kill Him, and take His inheritance.”’ 

But He declared that His Father was guard- 
ing Him against all foes, and that no one 
could harm Him till His hour should come, 
when He would of Himself lay down His life. 
That providential care of God over His in- 
fancy is one of the most reassuring lessons of 
His life to His disciples. His church is beset 
by foes, as He was; but He has said it shall not 
die, for the same reason that no man could 
tuke His life. ‘‘ The gates of Hades shall not 
prevail against it.”’. This divine protection is 
illustrated in: 

1. The providential departure. Herod meant 
to kill Jesus, and seemed to have all the 
power in his hands to do it. But Herod’s 
stroke of vengeance would fall in vain, while 
in a few weeks he himself was to die. Mat- 
thew saw in all the history of the chosen 
nation a process of preparing the world for 
Christ. What God did for Abraham, for Mo- 
ses, for David, for the nation, He did to bring 
Christ into the world. Therefore Matthew 
found in each of the three events of this flight 
into Egypt the fulfillment of prophecy. 

Egypt was the oldest empire in the world. 
The founder of the Hebrew nation had visited 
it before he settled in Palestine. It had re- 
ceived the chosen people through the sale of 
Joseph by his brethren to be aslave. It had 
given to them the treasures of its civilization. 
When the time came for them to go forth, led 
by the pillar of cloud and of fire,God had sent 
this message to Pharaoh: “Thus saith the 
Lord, Israel is My son, My firstborn: and I 
have said unto thee, Let My son go, that he 
may serve Me; and thou hast refused to let 
him go: behold, I will slay thy son, thy first- 
born.”’ Once again Egypt, which had shel- 
tered Israel in its infancy, gave a refuge in 
His infancy to the Son for whose sake Israel 
was chosen. Egypt existed for Israel’s sake, 
and Israel for the sake of the Christ. 

Therefore Matthew could truly say that the 
visit of Jesus to Egypt and His return to His 
own country was a fulfillment of the prophecy 
which was in the fact of history declared by 
Hosea: “Out of Egypt did I call My Son.” 
The consummation of history is the redemp- 
tion of the world and the enthronement of 
Christ as King of kings. The nations of the 
earth arise and are preserved in order that 
they may minister to the fulfillment of the 
mission of Jesus Christ. Those nations are 
the happiest and mightiest whose people are 
most conscious of this mission; and every dis- 
ciple of Jesus promotes the welfare of his 
country through his faithfulness to his Master. 

2. The providential woe. Jesus escaped death 
at the hands of Herod through the interven- 
tion of His Father, but the other little chil- 
dren of Bethlehem were killed. Anangel was 
sent to save Mary from the pangs of terrible 
bereavement, but the other mothers were left 
to suffer. What is the meaning of that provi- 
dence? 

Jesus did not escape a death more cruel 
than that of other children. It was postponed 
and prolonged. “It became Him, for whom 
are all things and through whom are all things, 
in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the 
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author of their salvation perfect through suf- 
ferings.’”’ His mother did not escape suffering 
more keen than that of her neighbor mothers. 
Prophecy soon began to be fulfilled for her— 
‘* A sword shall pierce through thy own soul.” 
The purpose of God is not to prevent suffer- 
ing, but to use it to perfect His children and 
His kingdom. The writer of this Gospel saw 
this strange problem being worked out through 
all history. Herod was the natural successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar and Pharaoh. As the go- 
ing forth from Egypt of Israel, ‘‘My son, 
My firstborn,” through Pharaoh’s obduracy, 
brought woe on innocent families in the death 
of their children, so the coming of Him for 
whom Israel was chosen brought misery on 
the households among which He was found. 
The wail that rose in Egypt on the Passover 
night was an unconscious prophecy fulfilled 
in Christ’s coming. Again, when the people 
of Judah were gathered by the King of Bab- 
ylon into the fortress at Ramah to be trans- 
ported into hopeless exile, the cry of sorrow 
that arose was as if Rachel, the mother of the 
nation, had risen from her tomb at Bethlehem 
to mourn over her lost children. That scene, 
too, was a prophecy, one of the many voices 
of history foretelling what was fulfilled in the 
events of the coming of the Messiah. So con- 
trolling is God’s purpose in history to redeem 
the world through Christ that we may truly 
say that whatever happened in the accom- 
plishment of the mission of Christ occurred 
in order that prophecy might be fulfilled. 
The first martyrs for Christ were the little 
children of Bethlehem. Like all other mar- 
tyrs since, they suffered with Him not only 
that the characters of wicked men might be 
revealed, but that the mission of the world’s 
Saviour might be known. 

3. The providential return. Bethlehem was 
the royal town of David, and there, as priests 
and scribes well knew, it was necessary that 
the Christ should be born. But Matthew finds 
that His return from Egypt to Nazareth and 
His preparation for His life work there are 
equally a fulfillment of prophecy. No single 
prophet called Him a “ Nazarene.”’ But the 
voice of prophecy declared that the world 
would regard the Messiah as a weak shrub 
in a parched, poor soil [Isa. 53; 2]. The mean- 
ing of Nazareth was “the pile of shrubs.” 
It was an obscure town, not mentioned in the 
Old Testament, despised with reason by the 
people of its province. This place furnished 
the training which the world gave to Jesus. 
Little did the world give to His greatness. 
It called Him weak and contemptible. It 
gave to His disciples a despised name. It 
wonders at His achievements, but the power 
which produced them is not of this world. 

The success of Christ’s church does not come 
from, or depend on, the world’s support. 
Israel, called out of Egypt, was separated 
from it by a generation of experiences in a 
great and terrible wilderness preparatory to 
its ‘life as an independent nation. It grew 
by shaking off the customs and renouncing 
the ideas of Egypt and receiving its principles 
and laws from God. The Messiah was, as a 
child,withdrawn from contact with the world’s 
life, and grew, apart from it, to the stature 
which fitted Him for His mission. His church 
is mightiest when least dependent on the 
world. Each disciple’s Christian character 
and power are to be measured, not by what 
he draws from human society, but by the 
constancy and closeness of his fellowship with 
God. 





Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, July 22-28. Christ’s Lowliness Our 
Example. Isa. 53: 1-12. 

We are perhaps unconsciously in the habit 
of thinking lowliness almost impossible today. 
We have come to think that a person to be 
lowly must be sanctimonious or lacking in 
self-respect. In the eyes of the world a judi- 
cious self-advertising and a quick eye for 
self-interest seem to be necessary to success; 
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how, then, can young men and women who 
are trying to live by the spirit of the lowly, 
Nazarene be lowly when they must make all 
that they can of their lives? 

All depends on the purpose to which they 
have given their lives. Christ regarded His 
life as an opportunity to save men from sin, 
to show them how to live more abundantly, 
and, revealing God's love, to bring them into 
closer union with Him than they had known 
before. His mission, therefore, stood first 
with Christ, and that He might best carry it 
out His was a lowly life, for the one who is 
truly lowly can reach all classes. Any young 
man or woman who takes the same mission 
can be lowly without being sanctimonious or 
shiftless, for as in many other cases it 1s not 
so much what is done as how it is done. 
Servile imitation of Christ is not what we 
want, but His spirit, made our own, will en- 
able us to do our hfe work free from self- 
assertive pride of any kind. Christ washed 
His disciples feet; to reproduce the act is a 
useless ceremony, but we have learned one of 
life’s best lessons if it teaches us that there is 
no helpful act too lowly to be done in Christ’s 
name and for His sake. Low)iness for its own 
sake is nothing, but lowliness for service ful- 
fills the law of Christ. 

To be lowly does not mean to be undigni- 
fied. Phillips Brooks once said that the only 
way to stand on one’s dignity was to put it 
under one’s feet, and we know his was the 
dignity of lowliness. Many of us hesitate 
over doing some kindness for fear it is in- 
consistent with dignity. Aud yet the risen 
Christ in the last precious hours spent with 
His disciples was not prevented from laying 
fish upon the coals that His hungry disciples 
might eat! 

Nor does lowliness demand renunciation of 
all advantages the world offers. The test is 
in these words: ‘‘ He had done no violence.” 
Take all the good and prosperity you can, 
but in the taking do violence neither to your 
own self nor others. 

And as for the reward, if you put your 
soul into your work and do it in the light of 
Christ’s life you also shall see of the travail 
of your soul and be satisfied. It is the truest 
reward on earth to know that we have done 
the best we could, 

Parallel verses: Prov. 3: 34; 16: 19; Isa. 57: 
15; Mic. 6: 8; Matt. 11: 29; Luke 22: 24-27; 
John 13: 12-17; Rom. 12: 10; 2 Cor. 8: 9; Gal. 
5:13; Eph. 4: 1-3; Phil. 2: 5-8; 1 Pet. 5: 5-7. 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, July 15-21. Who Are the Pharisees of 

Today? Luke 11: 37-44; 18: 9-14. 

The Pharisaism of modern culture, of untempted 
morality, of theological exclusiveness, of assumed 
superior piety. 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
anrivcteticmiaiaiiies 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
RECENT NEWS FRO/M TURKEY. 

Some items of recent news given in a private 
letter from Constantinople show how dark is 
the outlook for the Armenians in Turkey. 
In Marsovan especially a dangerous state of 
affairs prevails. Within a radius of twenty- 
five miles, Marsovan being the center, seven- 
teen persons have been assassinated by rev- 
olutionists within a little more than a year. 
The murdered victims were all alleged traitors 
to the Armenian cause. It was proved by doc- 
uments found upon a Russian revolutionist 
who was seized by the Turkish Government 
that the death of three members of the Ana- 
tolia College faculty, presumably one mission- 
ary and two native teachers, had been planned 
but thwarted by his arrest. Other attempted 
assassinations failed, but in some cases Turk- 
ish soldiers and policemen were killed in 
making arrests. The agitators in this region 
were led by three Russian-Armenian Nihilists, 
of whom two were finally taken and one was 
killed in the attempt to arrest him. It is 
suspected that the release of one of these 
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prisoners has been demanded by Russia, and 
the assertion is made that this disturbance 
was fomeuted from Russia. 

The Armenian movement has taken differ- 
ent forms according to locality and personal 
characteristics. The Armenians are not nat- 
urally a violent people but they have become 
unutterably weary of the wretched Turkish 
misrule and have come to feel that desperate 
circumstances require desperate measures. 
They do not want Russian rule, one of our 
missionaries emphatically declares, but their 
one great hope is in England, whois bound by 
treaty, as they feel, to aid them. 

The outlook is dark. The government has 
a firm upper hand now and is bearing down 
heavily upon the people. In Amasia a new 
prison is being built, in Marsovan the Protes- 
tants as a community stand clear before the 
law, but several Protestants and many others 
are in prison. Two more of our Marsovan 
teachers have just been imprisoned. The 
Turks are angry with the Armenians and ap- 
parently massacres of Christians are danger- 
ously possible. 

OUR OWN WORK. 

Missionaries from Talladega. Talladega Col- 
lege, Alabama, has zealously fostered the 
missionary spirit, and the fruits are now 
marked. It points proudly to the three mis- 
sionaries from the ranks of its former teachers 
in the foreign field—Miss Bessie B, Noyes of 
Madura, Mrs. McNaughton of Smyrna, both 
under the A. B. C. F. M., and Mrs. Mensar in 
Indo-China under the Methodist Board. But 
it has long been the hope of teachers in this 
college that its students should offer them- 
selves to preach the gospel in the land whence 
their fathers were brought in chains, and at 
last this hope has been realized. Three young 
women—two of them graduates—went out 
last spring to Congo Free State. One of these 
women, a graduate of the normal department 
of Talladega, who had done excellent work as 
a teacher, is the wife of an African mission- 
ary under the Southern Presbyterian Board. 
Another went out under the same auspices, 
while the third girl, who had been a student 
and a matron’s assistant, sold most of her 
small property and pays most of her own ex- 
penses, thongh aided in part by friends. We 
trust that this is the beginning of a long line 
of foreign missionaries to go from this South- 
erp college. 

Famine in Turkey. Pitiful accounts reach us 
of the famine in Central Turkey. Miss Mel- 
linger, a missionary of the Woman’s Board, 
describes a visit to the tombs outside the city 
of Oorfa, inhabited by some of the famine ref- 
ugees. The poverty, wretchedness and suffer- 
ing of these unfortunates, some of whom are 
afflicted with the most repulsive diseases, are 
indescribable. She went again with helpers, 
and they found some consolation in adminis- 
tering to the wretched men, women and chil- 
dren, of whom there were forty in a single 
tomb. Miss Seymour writes from Harpoot 
that the girls in the boarding school, moved 
with pity for the people who are coming there 
from the famine regions, have resolved to go 
without their breakfasts that the money saved 
may be given to some of the hungry ones. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 

Development of Central Africa. Mr. H. H. 
Johnston, British commissioner for Central 
Africa, who has recently arrived in England, 
gives an enthusiastic account of the progress 
of civilization in that territory. The Euro- 
pean and Australian population is rapidly in- 
cre: sing and prosperous trading stations have 
been established in regions which only a few 
years ago were unexplored. The Arabs, he 
thinks, will soon cease to be a factor in Cen- 
tral African politics. The Yaos area very in- 
telligent people, as is proved by the fact that 
the entire printing of the government admin- 
istration and of the British Central African 
Gazette is done without the supervision of a 
white man by native printers, trained at Blan- 
tyre or at the universities’ mission stations. 
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Mr. Johnston says: “The last issue of this 
journal before my departure contained a no- 
tice inserted at the request of the German au- 
thorities. This notice, written in German, 
was simply handed to the Yao head printer, 
and it was set up with scarcely a mistake, 
although the compositors had never seen Ger- 
man before.” 

Exit Juggernaut. Failure in attempts to draw 
the Juggernaut cars has made this year memo- 
rable as the first in which the time-bonored 
ceremony was not carried out. The numbers 
of those who attended the Serampore Jugger- 
naut Festival were much smaller than usual. 
When the time came for moving the car the 
Brahmans were out on the roads using per- 
suasion, threats and even resorting to force to 
compel the people to take hold of the ropes. 
A Baptist missionary writes: “It was an 
amusing sight to see the men quietly slipping 
away from the ropes as fast as the Brahmans 
could send them there; aud hence when the 
signal for pulling was given of course it ended 
in failure. One car was not moved an inch, 
although three attempts were made on sepa- 
rate days, and the other car was drawn only 
across the road, where, notwithstanding all 
the efforts to pull it back on the last day of 
the festival, it had to remain.” 

nM dar on [lissi Mr. Mozoomdar’s ar- 
ticle on Christian Missions in India, which 
appeared in the Outlook in May, has called 
forth many comments from the religious 
press. The Missionary Herald, in an editorial 
on this subject, speaks in a kindly way of Mo- 
zoomdar’s statements, cordially commenting 
upon his testimony to the value of Christian 
missions. The editor of the Herald, however, 
while acknowledging that the Indian gentle- 
man’s criticism of missionaries may be needed, 
points out how unreasonable it is to demand a 
perfect translation of the Bible into the ver- 
naculars of India from the men who have had 
to construct grammars and dictionaries in a 
foreign tongue before the Bible could be given 
to the common people in a form in which it 
could be understood. Rev. E. F. Merriam of 
the American Baptist Union criticises Mr. 
Mozoomdar’s article more severely in the 
Watchman. He points out the inconsistency 
of two of its statements—that “ India is daily 
receiving Christ in larger measures,” and that 
“ India is as far from receiving popular Chris- 
tianity as is the planet Mars.” Mr. Merriam 
asks, ironically, ‘‘ Are there no elements of the 
teachings of Christ in the ordinarily received 
doctrines of Christianity?” ‘Is the Christian 
world so far from the teachings of its founder 
that it is at all possible for India to receive 
Christ and yet to reject utterly and perma- 
nently ‘ popular Christianity ’’’ ? 
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THE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE. 

At the installation of Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Stimson as pastor of the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York, Dr. Lyman Abbott asked 
him to state the view of the Bible which he 
would present to young men troubled by 
doubts. As Dr. Abbott has for some years 
been in the habit of meeting young men at 
Harvard for religious conversation, his ques- 
tion was no doubt a practical one, and it 
brought out this admirable reply, from which 
we believe young men or women earnestly 
seeking the truth would rarely dissent: 


I have not been exceptionally troubled in 
dealing with the doubts of young men, for 
most of my ministerial life has been spent 
in the West, where Christians are so largely 
engaged in active work and find themselves 
pressed so hard in the actual warfare with 
sin that the tendency to skepticism finds 
no open field, and doubts are dissolved in 
the actual proving of the Christian faith and 
life. But to one who isso troubled, I should 
appeal to the fact that the Bible is a col- 
lection of writings produced at intervals 
through a period of perhaps two thousand 
years. Manifestly, therefore, the plan of 
such a collection could have existed in no 
human mind or group of minds working 
together; and as the collection is seen to 
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mark a distinct progress of thought and to 
shape itself around a clearly defined purpose, 
that furnishes strong evidence that the hand 
of God has been uponit from the beginning. 
In this respect the book is unique in litera- 
ture. It differs also from all other books in 
the character of its teaching and in the place 
it has occupied beth in the history of the 
world and of individuals. It has been the 
greatest of motive powers in human life and 
has proved adequate to change radically 
multitudes of men in all conditions of life. 
Its vitality is, therefore, its chief feature 
and may well be accepted as supernatural. 
Opening it, I find that it is the work of men 
who believe themselves exceptionally near 
to God, and who were conscious of receiving 
from God that knowledge of Himself which 
made them both certain of His existence and 
certain of their duty with reference to Him, 

The men of the New Testament who gath- 
ered about Jesus Christ accepted the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament as possessing 
these characteristics, and as furnishing for 
them a trustworthy and authoritative source 
of divine truth. Their judgment was jus- 
tified by their own lives, and is substantiated 
to me by the unquestionable life that was 
in them and the exceptional character of 
their words, When, therefore, | come to 
their writings I am prepared to give the 
same credence to them that I am to the 
writings of the men to whom they refer. 
The entire collection of the Old and New 
Testament in this way comes to me to bea 
revelation of God; The Bible and the Word 
of God I, of course, do not hold to be syn- 
onymousterms. The Word of God preceded 
the Bible and existed from the creation. 
The Bible is the focal point in which the 
revelation of God in the past is gathered, 
and the radial point from which the know]l- 
edge of God has since been distributed. 
It was written by men to whom the Word 
of God came, and, therefore, by a proper 
metaphor, is justly entitled to be called the 
Word of God, and as such speaks to sin- 
ful souls seeking to know God. I think 
that young men will feel this truth of the 
Bible, when so stated to them, as really as 
I do myself. It leaves the way open for us 
to be taught by scholars what are the facts 
as to the literary form and actual history 
of the Bible as a whole and in its parts. 
When a wituess is found to be true within 
the realm of our knowledge we must ac- 
cept his statements concerning facts that 
lie beyond our knowledge. ‘Therefore, a 
reasonable man ought to be willing to be 
guided by the Bible in all the testimony 
which it bears to itself. I believe the Bible 
is as infallible as it needs to be; that is, 
that no man seeking the truth of God or 
the light of life and going to the Bible for 
it will be misled. 


ART PROFITING BY THE PAIR. 


The following statement of the librarian of 
Chicago’s Public Library is significant and 
gratifying: 

Art and architecture have taken a new 
hold on the popular mind since the fair, and 
it may now be said that they are being 
studied for their own sakes by a large and 
representative class of Chicagoans. A few 
months ago the larger part of the works on 
architecture asked for were purely technical 
in their nature and contained details of 
$500 to $2,000 cottages for suburban sites. 
Now there is a decided interest in architec- 
ture as a fine art, and the works which 
belong to the category headed by Rus- 
kin’s Stones of Venice are in demand, 
Luebke’s History of Art and kindred books 
are much called for, and the various ref- 
erence works having elaborate and accu- 
rate reproductions of the world’s master- 
pieces are in use almost all the time... . 
I have observed that the demand for the 
books on the subjects of art, architecture 
and language is about 200 per cent. larger 
than it was last year at this time, and the 
call for books on scientific subjects is forty 
per cent. to fifty per cent. larger. We are 
asked for additions to the stock of foreign 
books, and it is necessary to make importa- 
tions every few weeks. I take it that these 
foreign works—Italian, French and Spanish 
—are chiefly called for by native Americans, 
and not by foreign born citizens and resi- 
dents. These changes seem to have been 
brought about by the World’s Fair. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 

ABRAIAM LINCOLN’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

In fulfillment of their own original wish 
and purpose and also of a definite request 
made by Hon. R. T. Lincoln, Messrs. Nico- 
lay and Hay, authors of that biography of 
Lincoln which is likely to be accepted by 
posterity as the standard, have prepared a 
supplementary work in two volumes con- 
taining Mr. Lincoln's speeches, letters, 
State papers and miscellaneous writings. 
These have been arranged chronologically, 
beginning with an address to the people of 
Sangamon County, dated March 9, 1832, 
when he was a candidate for the State 
legislature, and including some private and 
personal correspondence and several original 
poems as well as the more elaborate and 
important productions called out by the 
condition of the nation and the discussion 
of great public questions. 

This collection fairly may be said to fur- 
nish another life of Lincoln and one written 
by himself, for it reveals not only where he 
was and what he was doing during most of 
his life, but what he thought, how he felt, 
and what aims he kept in view. It is for- 
tunate both that so considerable an amount 
of material was preserved and that the col- 
lection and arrangement of it fell into such 
competent hands as those of Messrs, Nicolay 
and Hay, who not only knew him intimately 
and revered him profoundly but had been 
qualified by the writing of their own un- 
surpassed biography of him to enable him 
to tell the tale of his own career most ef- 
fectively in this form. 

The two volumes are bound uniformly 
with those of the editors’ biography of 
President Lincoln, but they are set in 
smaller, although sufficiently clear, type. 
There is a portrait of Lincoln, from an 
original, untouched negative made at about 
the time when he commissioned General 
Grant as commander-in chief in 1864 and 
said to have been taken in commemoration 
of that event. There also are facsimiles of 
one or two documents of interest bearing 
his signature, one of them that of the 
closing paragraph of a letter to A. G. 
Hodges, April 4, 1864, and peculiarly sig- 
nificant. No one can read these volumes 
without being impressed afresh by the 
massiveness as well as the simplicity, hu- 
mility and tenderness of the great character 
revealed therein. The editors have kept 
themselves entirely out of sight and noth- 
ing mars this wholesome and lasting im- 
pression. [Century Co. $10.00.] 

TENNYSON. 

Rev. Stopford A. Brooke is known in 
England as a littérateur of exceptional erit- 
ical acumen arid his powers in this line are 
illustrated well in his new boolky just issued 
on this side of the ocean, upon Tennyson’s 
art and his relation to modern life. It is 
already fashionable in some circles to make 
light of Tennyson’s poetry on the ground 
that it lacks the profundity of Browning’s, 
for example. But nobody in his calmer 
judgment is likely to dispute that the poet 
has justly secured a popularity with all 
English-speaking peoples which will endure. 
His work is not the less profound because 
it is intelligible and its simplicity, strength 
and tenderness as well as its dignity and 
nobility of spirit always will command the 
admiration of cultured intellects. 

Mr. Brooke’s is a study of the poet in his 
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works, To some extent he analyzes and 
expounds but his primary purpose is not 
to explain what Tennyson says and means 
in particular utterances so much as to de- 
fine his position as a thinker and a power 
over the lives of others. In the introduc- 
tion he studies Tennyson as an artist, in his 
relation to Christianity and in his relation 
to social politics. The poems are classified 
and scrutinized carefully and the develop- 
ment of the poet’s mind, the gradual and 
large expansion of his views, the revela- 
tions of character which his writings make 
and the power which they have to enlighten, 
to stimulate and to elevate and help the 
reader, all these are suggested with a 
blended strength and delicacy which ren- 
der the book fairly fascinating. 

Mr. Brooke is no mere eulogist of the 
poet. Much of the satisfaction which one 
feels in reading his pages is due to the 
discrimination which prompts and offers 
apt and timely adverse criticism as readily 
as praise. The critic shows himself compe- 
tent and his work commends itself. The 
book is suitable for school and public libra- 
ries as well as for the private collections of 
all luvers of Tennyson. [G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $2.00.] 

RELIGIOUS. 

Prof. T. H. Pattison in The History of the 
English Bible [Charles H. Barnes. $1.25] 
does not go into details as fully as others 
have gone, nor supply so instructive a his- 
tory. Nevertheless his book is written care- 
fully and is eminently readable and it con- 
tains quite as much in the way of particular 
information as the large majority of persons 
desire. It will do a useful work and do it 
well. We have been interested specially to 
note his judgment of the impression made 
by the Revised Version which we believe to 
be entirely correct, viz.: ‘‘The great ma- 
jority of the people to whom the Bible was 
dear, hailed the Revised Version with pleas- 
ure; bought it when it appeared with eager- 
ness; glanced over its pages with interest; 
and then returned to the Authorized Ver- 
sion, grateful that they had been deprived 
of so small a portion of their household treas- 
sure. ... The Revised Version may never 
supersede the Authorized, but it has already 
added immensely to our knowledge of the 
book.’”? The volume is illustrated. 

A new volume in the American Church 
History series and one of the most impor- 
tant is Prof. J. H. Allen, D.D.’s, Histor- 
ical Sketch of the Unitarian Movement Since 
the Reformation [Christian Literature Co. 
$1.50]. It is at once a history and an expo- 
sition. It furnishes an inside view of Uni- 
tarianism, but it is inspired by the spirit of 
the temperate historical student rather than 
by that of the mere partisan. It is a sug- 
gestive account of the spirit and work of a 
denomination which for fifty years has had 
an influence here in New England out of all 
proportion to its membership, but which, as 
these pages half consciously concede, is rap- 
idly changing in form and spirit and hardly 
seems to be holding its own either numer- 
ically or in public recognition. Its career 
here and elsewhere always will be a striking 
episode in religious history and such a por- 
trayal of it as this is very desirable. 

Louis Pendleton’s The Wedding Garment 
[Roberts Bros. $1.00] might be classified 
properly as a story but its religious tone is 
so pronounced that it more appropriately 
belongs here. It is an imaginary history 
of the experience of a seul after death. 
The author has drawn largely and frankiy 
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upon Swedenborg for his ideas and has 
worked out a conception of the intermedi- 
ate state which is impressive. It is written 
with much vividness and realism and many 
readers will be solemnized by it. Indeed, 
nobody will be likely to read it without 
feeling the wish to live a nobler life.—— 
Somewhat in the same general vein, al- 
though not a story but a series of short 
studies or arguments is Rev, G. H. Hep- 
worth’s new book, The Life Beyond [E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 75 cents]. It employs sim- 
ple and effective illustrations to explain and 
enforce vital and not always fully appreci- 
ated truths about the life to come, and is 
certain to be both popular and helpful. 
Those who desire help on such questions 
are a great multitude and Dr. Hepworth 
possesses the art of giving them help skill- 
fully and wisely. 

Rev. C. J. Kephart’s volume, Jesus, the 
Nazarene [W. J. Shuey. 50 cents], con- 
tains a brief but careful outline of vur 
Lord’s life, together with a chronological 
table and an appendix of definitions, etc., 
the whole forming a little book which many 
Sunday school scholars will find useful.—— 
Crowning Glory Revised [Bilhorn Brothers. 
35 cents], compiled by P. P. Bilhorn, and 
Songs of Love and Praise [John J. Hood, 
35 cents], by J. R. Sweney, W. J. Kirkpat- 
rick and H. L. Gilmour, are two hymn- 
books of about average sort and quality 
intended for the Sunday school and the 
prayer meeting. The former, however, is 


bound in cloth, 
STORIES. 


R. D. Blackmore’s novels always are easy 
to begin and hard to lay aside and if Perly- 
cross [Harper & Bros. $1.75], his latest 
work, is less engrossing than some of his 
former books, for instance Springhaven and 
the almost peerless Lorna Doone, this is 
only saying that no author can be always at 
his best. Perlycross is an English story of 
some sixty years ago, full of incident, with 
a mystery which bafiles and excites and 
with vigorous delineations of character 
which interest, and is a breezy, stirring, 
wholesome narrative which is delightful, 
especially after some of the morbid and in- 
sipid modern society stories which of late 
have abounded too much. Most of the men 
and women in these chapters are sturdy, 
whole-hearted, uncompromising English 
folk who are manly and womanly even in 
their blunders and follies. There is a great 
deal of true humanity in the book and that 
will render it popular. 

The Fortunes of Margaret Weld [Arena 
Publishing Co. $1.25], by Mrs. S. M. H. 
Gardner, discusses under the form of a 
story the obligation of society to treat moral 
lapses similarly whether in men or women. 
The author has avoided anything offensive 
in her treatment and yet has dealt with the 
subject with frankness and skill. It is not 
a great novel which she has written yet it 
certainly possesses genuine power and con- 
siderable interest. Much delicate discrimi- 
nation is shown in portraying the gradual 
alteration of the beliefs of the heroine and 
the influence of the story must be good. —— 
Emma Wolf, author of A Prodigal in Love 
(Harper & Bros. $1.25], makes everything 
come out pleasantly but somewhat in defi- 
ance of probability. The hasty marriage of 
a man who is in love with some one else to 
a woman who is in love ‘with him is the 
pivotal fact of the plot. The author exhib- 
its exceptional facility in more than one 
direction and we have no doubt that most 
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readers will enjoy her story as much as we 
have. 

Something like two dozen of Thomas 
Nelson Page’s racy and delectable short 
sketches compose his new book, Pastime 
Stories [Harper & Bros. $1.25]. Most, if 
not all, of them have been printed already, 
but they will not fail to amuse and gratify 
as much as they did when first read. There 
are illustrations.——Break o’ Day Tales 
[Joseph Knight Co. 75 cents] are from the 
pen of Frank W. Rollins. There are five of 
them and they are good specimens of the 
light, entertaining story which helps the 
warm afternoon or the tedious railway jour- 
ney to become lessirksome, The publishers 
have done their part handsomely. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


It is a handsome volume which the Cong. 
8. S. & Pub. Society has just issued contain- 
ing the ripe mental and spiritual fruit of 
the ex-president of Dartmouth. Anniver- 
sary Addresses [$2.50] is its title and its 
contents are Dr. Bartlett’s inaugural ad- 
dress on assuming the presidency, his fif- 
teen successive baccalaureate sermons from 
1878 to 1892 inclusive, three orations—upon 
Daniel Webster, The Battle of Bennington, 
and Old Newbury—and his discourse before 
the American Board at New Haven in 1872 
upon The Divine Forces of the Gospel. 
These form a worthy volume, of vigorous 
intellectual and spiritual quality, diversified 
in respect to themes and ever timely and 
practical in treatment, always earnest and 
impressive and often truly eloquent. A 
good likeness of Dr. Bartlett serves as 
frontispiece. Dartmouth graduates and the 
much wider circle of ex- President Bartlett's 
acquaintance will welcome it heartily. 

Charles Wagner's volume, Youth, which 
many of our readers must have read, found 
so much favor that many urged him to write 
a thorter book in the same vein. He bas 
complied with their request and the result 
is Courage [Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25], just 
out. Itis a distinct book from its prede- 
cessor yet it sets forth, much as that did, 
the essentials of true manhood and it is so 
full of practical common sense as well as 
high nobility of purpose that it cannot fai) 
todo solid and lasting good. Without preach- 
ing it also is a Christian book and it is ad- 
mirable from a purely literary point of view. 

Mr. C.S. Baldwin's study in fifteenth cen- 
tury English, The Inflections and Syntax of 
the Morte d’ Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory 
(Ginn & Co. $1.50] of course appeals only 
to scholars and to specialists among them 
but they will recognize it at once as a mi- 
nute and accurate study and exposition in 
the use of words and the structure of sen- 
tences. The field of its research is not 
familiar to many and the treatise, therefore, 
has the greater interest. Much of it was 
prepared by the author in fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Ph.D. at 
Columbia College. Prof. W. L. Phelps 
has added to the Athenwum Press Series a 
volume called Selections from the Poetry 
and Prose of Thomas Gray [Ginn & Co. 
$1.00]. It includes a considerable variety 
of well chosen extracts, the poet’s own 
notes to those of his poems published in 
1768 have been reproduced exactly, even to 
their errors, although corrections also are 
furnished, and additional notes also are sup- 
plied. The book is a good piece of work 
throughout.——In A Bunch of Wild Flowers 
for the Children [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
50 cents], by lda P. Whitcomb, the children 
will find what many will be glad of, facts 
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about a considerable number of common 
wild flowers such as all, at least in the 
country, must be familiar with. There also 
are diagrams and the author has rendered 
the book decidedly attractive. 

Now is just the time to read The Friend- 
ship of Nature [Macmillan & Co, 75 cents], 
by Mabel T. Wright, with hearty apprecia- 
tion. It cuntaius a pleasant series of stud- 
ies of nature or meditations upon natural 
scenes and objects, of which several have 
been published before. The author pos- 
sesses acute perceptions, trained powers of 
observation and a facile pen, and the out- 
come is a charming little book.—Another 
and somewhat more elaborate and profound 
series of essays is found in a volume by 
E. V. A. called In Maiden Meditation [A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $1.00], and so called pre- 
sumably because the author is sufficiently 
‘* fancy free ’’ to cover a wide range of top- 
ics. The book is quite stimulating and in- 
teresting, though in a familiar vein. 

The most recent addition to the Riverside 
Literature Series is Prof. John Fiske’s little 
book, The War of Independence [Uoughton, 
Mifflin & Co. 40 cents]. It is terse, clear, 
graphic and accurate, a good example of 
what is needed in the line of a general ab- 
stract of the subject. There also is a bio- 
graphical sketch of Professor Fiske, as well 
as maps, etc. 

Two more examples of little medical treat- 
ises for ever present family needs are at 


hand. One is The Care and Feeding of 


Children [D. Appleton & Co. 50 cents], by 
Dr. L. E. Holt. It is in the form of ques- 
tions and answers and is comprehensive, 
convenient and sensible. It is a good book 
to have at hand for reference.——The other 
is The Family Pocket Homeopathist [E. 
Darrow & Co. 50 cents], by Dr. D. A. Bald- 
win. It has reached its third edition but 
seems to be much too general in its pre- 
scriptions to be used safely, as the rule, 
without the advice of a physician and such 
advice would render the book needless. 
Except in the cases of very slight ailments 
the use of such a book may do much more 
harm than good. 

Mr. A. E. Frye’s Primary Geography [Ginn 
& Co. 75 cents] contains a great deal of well 
selected information in a comparatively 
small compass and is illustrated finely. The 
relief maps are especially satisfactory. 


NOTES. 

—— The work of Denys Puech, a young 
French sculptor, is so remarkable that many 
regard him as “‘the hope of the young art of 
France.” 

—— Julian Hawthorne, the novelist, writes 
home from Jamaica, W. I., that he and his 
family have enjoyed that island s0 much dur- 
ing a visit of some months that they mean 
to make it their permanent home. 





There is a strong feeling in Germany 
against existing copyright laws agreed upon 
between Germany and the United States. 
The latter country gets undue advantage, it 
is claimed by the former, but the Germans 
favor reform rather than abrogation of the 
law because it protects music, art works, 
maps, ete., which without it would be ex- 
posed to free piracy. 

—— Robert Louis Stevenson’s next novel 
is to appear in the Pall Mall Gaze'te, which is 
reported to have paid $15,000 for it. Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons are the agents for 
the United States of a complete edition of 
his writings which have been brought out by 
different publishers. There will be about 
twenty volumes in separately numbered sec- 
tions so as tu allow room for future additions. 
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The author is having the aid in revising of 
his friend, Mr. Sidney Colvin. The public 
subscription will be limited to one thousand 
copies, each guaranteed by the signature of 
Charles Baxter of Edinburgh, to whom Kid- 


*napped was dedicated. There is to be an 


etched portrait of the author and some fron- 
tispieces, but little else in the way of illustra- 
tion. 


— About two hundred different editions 
are known of the famous Genevan version of 
the Bible. Says a contributor to the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly of June 23: 


Its popularity was chiefly due to the good 
print in Roman type and to the division of 
chapters into verses as introduced in the 
Whittingham version of the New Testament, 
already mentioned. The first edition, printed 
in 1560 by Rowland Holl, in Geneva, in large 
folio, is known as the *‘ Breeches Bible,” as in 
Gen. 3: 7it reads that Adam and Eve made for 
themselves “ breeches,” instead of “ aprons.’’ 
The second edition, published in 1562 in folio, 
with no printer’s name, was called the “ Whig 
Bible” from another printer’s error, the Beat- 
itude, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace-makers,’”’ read- 
ing, “ Blessed are the place-makers.”’ The so- 
called “‘ new” edition of 1569 was really uoth- 
ing but the remainder of the third edition of 
1568 with a new title-page—a proof that even 
in those days the publishee’s trick of issuing 
an old book with a new title, in order to make 
new sales, was not unknown. All these and 
many later editions were printed abroad. The 
first edition of the Geneva version printed in 
England was published in 1576, in folio, by 
Christopher Barker, holder of an exclusive 
privilege for printing Bibles granted by Queeu 
Elizabeth. This privilege was held by the 
Barkers for 130 years, was then transferred to 
the Basketts, who kept the right for sixty 
years, and was finally conferred upon John 
Esre, founder of the present London publish- 
ing firm of Eyre & Spottiswoode, which still 
makes a specialty of religious and devotional 
books. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Arena Publishing Co. Boston. 
DAVID AND ABIGAIL, By B. F. Sawyer. pp. 360. 
Roberts Bros. Boston. 
PooR FOLK. By F. Dostoievsky. pp. 187. $1.00. 
T. O. Metcalf & Co. Boston. 
THE STUDENT MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. Edited 
by Max W. Moorhead. pp. 373. $1.00. 

Student Publishing Co. Hartford. 

A Run THrouGH Russia. By W. W. Newton. pp. 
211. $1.00. 

Belknap & Warfield. Hartford, 

DIARY OF REV. DANIEL WADSWORTH. With notes 
by G. L. Walker, D.U. pp. 149. $1.10. 

Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. 
BUSINESS. By Prof. A. R. Wells. pp. 48. 35 cents. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHING. By R. C. Ogden and 

J.R. Miller, D.D. pp. 55. 35 cents. 
Ecce Fitius. By J.O. Swinney. pp. 165. $1.00. 
SAMUEL (HAPMAN ARMSTRONG, By RK. C. Ogden. 
pp. 40. 35 cents. 
THE MONEY OF THE BIBLE. By G.C. Williamson. 
pp. 96. $1.00. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. New York. 
TALES OF THE MAINE COAST. By Noah Brooks. 
a oe $1.00. 
A Pounp or CuRE. By W. H. Bishop. pp. 200. 
1.00, 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. New York. 

THE SVHERK OF THE STATE. By F. 8. Hoffman. 
pp. 275. 50, 

COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 
By Mary Putnam-Jacobi. pp. 236. $1.00. 

American Book Co. New York, 

INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAL. 
By W.H. Maxwell. pp.172. 40 cents. 

Finst Book IN ENGLISH. By W.H. Maxwell. pp 
176. 40 cents. 

Henry Holt & Co. New York. 

COLOMBA. By Prosper Merimée. Edited by A. G. 
Cameron, Pn. D. pp. 216. 60 cents. 

A. Lovell & Co. New York. 

FAIRY TALES FOR LITTLE READERS. By Sarah J. 
Burke. pp. 133. 30 cents. 

The Christian Alliance Publishing Co. New York. 

THE CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE BIRTHDAY BOOK, ry 
Louise Shepard. pp. 31. $1.00. 

John D. Wattles & Co. Philadelphia. 

STUDIES IN ORIENTAL SOCIAL LIFE. By H. CC. 
Trumbull, D.D. pp. 437. $2.50. 

Thompson & Van Buren. Lansing, Mich. 

HISTORY OF PLYMOUTH CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
LANSING, Micu. By C. B. Stebbins. pp. 109. 

PAPER COVERS. 

Henley 7. Jones. Williamsburg, Pa. 
Juvas. A Drawa. By J.L. Hall. pp. 87. 50 cents, 
MAGAZINES. 

June. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—CHARITIES 

REVIEW. 

July. ATLANTIC.—FORUM.—MASSACHUBETTS MED- 
ICAL. — HOMILETIC.,— ROMANCE — ( HAUTAUQUAN, 
—INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHI08.—CATHO- 
Lic WORLD.—ART AMATEUR.—-NORTH AMERICAN. 
—MuSIC.—TREASURY OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 
TRUTA.—PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE 
or HEALTH.—NEW ESGLAND —KEVIEW OF RE 
VibWs.—Mcl LURE’S.—PREACHER’S MAGAZINE.— 
Good HOUSEKEEPING.—OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
—SUNDAY.—JOUKNAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD 
OF HEALTH.—GOOD WORDs. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A church in Utah gratefully acknowledges 
the gifts received from two New England 
churches. 

The governor of Michigan must have felt 
well paid for his special trip to Grand Rapids, 

An Illinois church finds it difficult to main- 
tain its newly adopted policy of self-support. 
Its self-denial, however, will result better for 
it than would discouragement. 

father than revise its custom later, a new 
church in Ohio has adopted individual com- 
munion cups at its first communion. 

There would, doubtless, be greater reason 
to believe in direct answer to prayer were 
more efforts made as unanimous as those in 
South Dakota. 

Many of our churches suffering from debts 
probably need only to follow the example of 
a New York church in order to free them- 
selves. 

Other churches in danger of running in debt 
from lack of support by their regular attend- 
ants would do well to consider the plan in 
operation in a church in one of the Twin 
Cities. 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENTS IN BOSTON AND 
VICINITY. 

Jamaica Plain. Rev. C. L. Morgan will be 
absent July 8and 15 at Falmouth and Martha’s 
Vineyard, and Aug. 19 and 26 at Springfield 
and the White Mountains. The supplies for 
the first three dates are Rev. Messrs. C, H. 
Washburn, S. P. Wilder and C. H. Taintor. 

Phillips, South Boston. Rev. W. H. G. Tem- 
ple will spend his vacation in Yarmouth, N.S. 
The pulpit will be supplied by Mr. G. H. 
Flint, his assistant. During July and August 
the Sunday morning services, the Sunday 
school and the Friday evening meetings will 
be maintained. 

Maverick, East Boston. Rev. Smith Baker, 
D.D., will be absent but a few days at a time. 
He willexchavgetwice. The evening lectures 
will be omitted during July and August, the 
C. E. Society and the church uniting in a 
meeting. 

Highland, Roxbury. Rev. W. R. Campbell 
expects to be absent during August at South 
West Harbor, Mt. Desert. The services will 
be maintained as usual except that the Sun- 
day evening service will be carried on by the 
C. E. Society. The supplies in order for 
August are: Rev. Messrs. N. Vander Pyl, 
R. A. Hume, H. K. Job, G. G. Phipps. 

Walnut Avenue, Roxbury. The Sunday 
preaching services, morning and evening, and 
the Friday evening meetings will be con- 
tinued. The Sunday school will be closed 
until Sept. 9. Rev. A. H. Plumb, D.D., will 
remain at home or within call. The sup- 
plies for Sundays from July 22 to Aug. 26 are 
Rev. Messrs. R. B. Tobey, E. B. Webb, D.D., 
Isaac Jennings, D.D.,G. W. Phillips, D. D., 
W.S. Hubbell, D. D., A. S. Walker, D. D. 

Brighton. Rey. A. A. Berle, D. D., will sup- 
ply the First Presbyterian Church of St. Louis 
during July and August. He expects to at- 
tend the International Congress of Oriental- 
ists in Geneva in September. Services will 
be held as usual on Sunday morning. Profs. 
F. D. Kelsey and A. H. Currier of Oberlin 
will preach, the latter during the entire month 
of August. The C. E. Society will conduct 
an outdoor service Sunday afternoon. 

Allston. Sunday services will be held morn- 
ing and evening, with Sunday school as usual. 
The Friday prayer meeting will also be con- 
tinued. Rey. D. P. Birnie, the pastor, will be 
at home and preach during the summer. He 
takes his vacation at different times during 
the year, including about four Sundays. 

Immanuel, Roxbury. The pastor, Rey. C. H. 
Beale, D.D., will take a six weeks’ vacation 
after July 16, visiting Martha’s Vineyard, Long 
Island, Chautauqua and Lansing, Mich. The 
church will maintain a 


morning service 
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through the summer, the pulpit being sup- 
plied by Rev. W. E. Barton, President W. G. 
Sperry, Dr. R T. Adams and Rey. W. T. 
Beale. ' 

Trinity, Neponset. Rev. E. C. Webster will 
be at home during the summer, since he took 
his vacation in May. Services will be held as 
usual, except that the Junior Society unites 
during July and August with the Y. P. 8. 
C. E. and the evening sermon gives place to a 
short address. 

Central, Dorchester. Rey. P. B. Davis will 
divide bis vacation between the hills of New 
Hampshire and the seaside. Preaching in 
the church morning and evening will con- 
tinue as usual, the pulpit being in charge of 
the pastor’s son, Mr. Albert P. Davis. 

Berkeley Temple. Rev. C. A. Dickinson will 
take his vacation during July and August, 
spending part of the time at Westminster, Vt. 
Rev. W.S. Kelsey will be away the last two 
weeks of July and most of August. Mr. 
Tobey will not take his vacation until Sep- 
tember. The Sunday services will be about 
as usual. On Thursday evening the Total 
Abstinence Guild will meet and on Friday 
evening the church prayer meeting will be 
held. The church will be open day and even- 
ing during the week. Services of the pastor 
can be had on application or by telephone to 
the church office. The pulpit will be supplied 
as follows: July 15, Rev. W.S. Kelsey, July 
22, not yet decided, July 29, Rev. R. B. Tobey 
in the morning and Rev. J B. T. House in the 
evening, assisted by his stereopticon. In Au- 
gust the supplies in order will be Rev. E. W. 
Shurtleff, Rev. E. A. Robinson, Rev. R. B. 
Tobey and Rev. W.S. Kelsey. The C. E. So- 
ciety will have the general charge of several 
services on Sunday evenings. 

Union. Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton will 
pass the summer in Europe. Sunday morning 
services will be held through July, the as- 
sistant pastor, Rev. F. H. Page, supplying the 
pulpit. Preaching services during August and 
Sunday evenings during July will be discon- 
tinued. Friday evening prayer meetings and 
the C. E. meetings Sunday evening will con- 
tinue through the summer. 

South Evangelical, West Roxbury. Rev. F. 
W. Merrick will spend his vacation in Plym- 
outh, Mass.,and Steuben, N.Y. Services will 
go on as usual, The pulpit will be supplied 
by exchange the first two Sundays of August, 
and the last two Sundays Rev. A. L. Chase 
will preach. Provision for the first two Sun- 
days of September has not yet been made. 

SOMERVILLE. 


Franklin Street will continue to be supplied 
by Rev. J. M. Gray during the summer, with the 
exception probably of two Sundaysin August. 
Mr. Gray has summer engagements to preach 
or lecture at the Y.M.C, A. encampment, 
North Lubec, Me., the Hebron camp meeting 
and the Northfield conference, but he expects 
to return each week for the Sabbath services, 
which will be continued all summer. 

Prospect Hill. The pastor, Rev. E. S. Tead, 
will spend his vacation at home. The church 
will be open and services conducted as usual. 
The vacation supplies have not been arranged. 

NEWTON, 

Eliot. Preaching services morning and even- 
ing will be maintained during July and Au- 
gust. Beginning July 22 the pulpit will be 
supplied until Aug. 26 by Rev. Messrs. 8S. L. B. 
Speare, G. A. Brock, E. D. Eaton, H. J. Pat- 
rick, D.D., M. D. Babcock and F. W. Gunsau- 
lus, D.D. The evening vesper services will 
be resumed Sept. 2. 

West Newton. Rev. T. P. Prudden will take 
his vacation during the remainder of July and 
August. Sunday morning services will con- 
tinue, the supplies from July 15 being Rev. 
Messrs. R. A. Hume, A. J. Patrick, D.D., 
A. S. Twombly, D.D., F. E. Emerich and 
S. H. Dana, D. D., two Sundays. 


Newton Highlands. Rev. C. E. Havens will 
be at Shelter Island, N. Y., during August. 
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Sunday morning and evening services will 
continue asusual. Rey. J.L. Maile and others 
will supply the pulpit. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


Prospect Street. Rev. D. N. Beach will 
spend his vacation in England, attending the 
Oxford Summer School and preaching and 
studying. The Sunday services and the week 
day meetings will continue about as usual. 
The pulpit will be supplied in turn, July 8- 
Aug. 12, by Rev. Messrs. Isaac Jennings, 
D.D., F. E. Hopkins (twice), C. P. Mills, 
G. W. Davis and H. P. Beach. 


Hope. The pulpit will be supplied four Sun- 
days, but the pastor, Rev. C. M. Carpenter, 
will remain in Cambridge during the summer. 
The supplies will probably be resident or re- 
tired ministers of the city. Services continue 
without change thus far. Sunday school will 
meet at twelve o’clock. 

North Avenue will be closed for repairs dur- 
ing July and August. Rev. F. H. Smith will 
spend the summer in Maine. 

CHELSEA. 


First. Rev. Lawrence Phelps will spend his 
vacation during July and August at Squirrel 
Island, Me. Union preaching services will 
be held in the Central Church during July 
and in the First Church in August. During 
the latter month the pulpit will be supplied 
the first three Sundays by Rev. Drs. A. E. 
Dunuing, J. L. Hilland F. W. Baldwin. Ar- 
rangements have been made with Rev. R. J. 
Wycoff, preacher at Chester Avenue Chapel, 
to attend to the parish work of the First 
Church.—Rev. C. E. Jefferson of the Central 
Church will be away, from July 17 to Septem- 
ber, in Fitzwilliam, N. H. The supplies for 
the last two Sundays in July are Rev. Drs. 
M. M. Dana and G. W. Phillips. 

CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

D.C.—The Washington Conference was held, June 
19, with the church at Herndon, Va. The subjects 
were: Worldliness, Are New Methods or a Recon- 
version of the Church Needed that It May Fulfill Its 
Mission in the World? and The Use of the Congre- 
gationalist Services by Our Churches. Reports 
from churches were encouraging. The smaller of 
them are doing well. Rev. Dr. Ballantine, the new 
pastor of the First Church of Baltimore, is a wel- 
come addition to the forces. 

Wis.—The Northern Convention was held in Hay- 
ward, June 19, 20,a large representation of churches 
being present. Topics were: The Relation of the 
Church to Secular Education, The Church and the 
Kingdom, Evangelistic and Other Methods, The 
Relation of the Church to Social Problems, and 
Missionary Work. 

NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

SOMERVILLE.—Gospel tent meetings will be held 
under the auspices of the committees of the Con- 
gregational churches every Sunday afternoon under 
the lead of Rev. G. 8. K. Anderson. 

Ata meeting of the First Church, June 29, to con- 
sider the retention of the present supply, Rev. J. M. 
Gray, a final settlement was not reached, but the 
sense of the meeting was expressed in favor of the 
continuance of the present arrangement for an- 
other year. 

MAGNOLIA.—The first service was held recently in 
the new chapel, Rev. G. O. Jenness, the resident 
pastor, officiating. The building is situated on a 
large lot of land, so that another building of greater 
size can be added when necessary. The audience- 
room will accommodate about 200 persons. It is 
well lighted and conveniently arranged, The land 
is the gift of Mrs. D. W. Fuller and her children. 


NokTH BLANFORD.—Since its organization in 1893, 
the church bas held preaching services in Union 
Hall, conducted by the pastor, Rev. J. M. Christler. 
The new edifice was dedicated July 3, with a large 
congregation present. The building has an attract- 
ive exterior and is finished neatly and conveniently 
inside. About 140 persons can be accommodated in 
the main room and one adjoining. Another room 
will be used by the societies of the church. The 
cost of the building was over $3,000, of which $874 is 
still unpaid. Rev. E. A. Reed, D. D., preached the 
dedicatory sermon. 

The corner stone of the new edifice to be built in 
South Hadley was laid June 16, Rev. N. I. Jones 
officiating. 
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Maine. 

FARMINGTON.—The church has just received its 
new organ from the factory of the Hook & Has- 
tings Co., Boston. It has two manuals and is blown 
by a water motor. 

The State Conference at its last meeting adopted 
a resolution on Christian comity to the effect that 
while it believes in the Congregational polity as the 
most truly Christian and apostolic, as well as Ameri- 
can, it desires to meet other Protestant churches 
in Christian work. This applies especially to co- 
operation in feeble and sparsely settled communi 
ties. 

The First and Central Churches, Bangor, will 
unite in worship during next month, holding serv- 
ices two weeks in each church.——The church in 
Norway has begun the foundation of its new build- 
ing, to replace the one burned. 

New Hampshire. 

NASHUA.—The First Church, Cyrus Richardson, 
D.D., pastor, has issued a pamphlet descriptive of 
its new edifice. It contains illustrations and por- 
traits, and is a valuable addition to the history of 
the church. Such was the demand for it that a 
second edition is in preparation. The chime of 
bells in the church is ready for service. The set 
consists of fifteen bells, the largest weighing 4,500 
pounds, the smallest twenty-seven pounds. On the 
largest bell is an inscription with the name of the 
giver, Mary Park Nutt. 

CHESTER.—The contest over the will of the late 
Abigail S. Knowles, by which the church was to re- 
ceive $15,000, has been settled by giving the con- 
testant $5,000. 

The interior of the church edifice at Pittsfield is 
undergoing extensive repairs, including the putting 
in of a steel ceiling and new carpets. 


‘ 


Vermont. 

EAST BARNET.—The year’s remarkable series of 
revivals in the State in the meetings under the 
leadership of Evangelist E. A. Whittier closed July 
1 after several weeks of services here and in Barnet, 
Barnet Center and Peacham. Of 250 persons in 
these towns who have asked for prayers, the major- 
ity profess conversion. 

Sr. ALBANS.—The First Church, Rev. D. 8. Mac- 
kay, pastor, dedicated its new edifice June 20, a 
large congregation being present. More thana year 
and a half ago the former building was burned just 
after it had been enlarged and beautified. The new 
building cost over $50,000, and it is dedicated free 
from debt. The dedicatory sermon was preached 
by Rev. J. D. Adam and the prayer was offered by 
Rev. Dr. Edward Hawes. 

Connecticut. 

SOUTH GLASTONBURY.—Rev. Marcus Burr has 
just closed ‘a pastorate of eight years with the 
eburch. During this time there have been forty-six 
aduitions, thirty-two on confession, the Sunday 
schoo] has nearly trebled, and the number of fami- 
lies nearly doubled. The gifts of the church last 
year amounted to $500. The Y. P. S.C. E. numbers 
seventy-five. The church is now self-supporting and 
has no debt. 

TORRINGFORD.—The church celebrated its 125th 
anniversary, June 29, Addresses were made by the 
present pastor, Rev. A. H. Norris, and others. There 
have been eighteen pastorates of the church, aver- 
aging seven years each. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

NoORWICH.—The eightieth anniversary of the 
church, Rey. W. H. Seudder, pastor, was celebrated 
by a “ decade service,” June 17, the principal events 
of each decade being reviewed by eight members of 
the Sunday Evening Club. Rev. Samuel Scoville, 
seventeen years pastor after the church returned 
from Presbyterianism to its first and present form, 
delivered the anniversary address. Other addresses 
and letters of congratulation were enjoyed. This 
church was the first religious organization in the 
village. 

MORRISVILLE.—For several years Rey. L. E. Pang- 
burn’s church has been in debt. A rally day was 
observed recently, the principal feature of which 
was a lecture by Dr. Edward Taylor, at the conclu- 
sion of which he called for and raised sufficient 
funds to more than clear the debt. 

BINGHAMTON.—The First Church, Rev. W. B. 
Thorp, pastor, has voted to undertake the support 
of a missionary of the American Board and, with 
the approva! of the board, has chosen Mr. W. M. 
Zumbro of Yale Divinity School, who is to sail in 
a few weeks for the Madura Mission, India. Mr. 
Zumbro has transferred his membership to this 
cburch, and was ordained under its auspices July 5. 
It is believed that this action will greatly increase 
the foreign missionary interest of the church, 
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which will now virtually have an assistant pastor 
in India, 

TICONDEROGA.—A new organ of two manuals and 
blown by water power has been put into the church 
by the Hook & Hastings Co., Boston. 

BUFFALO.—Two councils were held in the city 
July 3—one for the ordination of Mr. A. L. Grein, a 
recent graduate of Yale, as pastor of Plymouth 
Mission; the other to consider the advisability of a 
dissolution of the Prospect Avenue Tabernacle. 
This enterprise resulted from a division in the 
Hampshire Street Methodist Episcopal! Church, of 
which Rev. W. E. Shinn was pastor. Mr. Shinn 
withdrew with a portion of his people, obtained a 
rink in which he took up his abode and also re- 
arranged for audience and other rooms. After 
a while the new movement organized itself into a 
Congregational church, and for three months peti- 
tioned for recognition by local churches, which was 
voted by a council in March, 1892. For two years 
the enterprise has passed through a varied experi- 
ence, until it was clearly demonstrated that Mr. 
Shinn, though a brilliant man, was too erratic to 
make such an enterprise a success. His resignation 
was offered and accepted a few weeks ago. The 
council approved the action, and, on account of the 
financial and numerical weakness of the church and 
the fact that the field is well supplied with churches, 
advised dissolution. It was felt that, while another 
leader might make a success in that field, the same 
expenditure of labor and money would yield larger 
results in some other portion of the city. 

PULASKI.—Without resorting to special efforts 
the church has received about forty new members 
within a year. Rev. A.S. Emmons, late of Morris- 
ville, is the pastor. 


THE SOUTH. 

WASHINGTON.—On the evening of June 17, Rev. 
S. M. Newman, pastor of the First Church, closed a 
series of twenty-eight historical sermons upon the 
Early Church and the Roman Empire, based upon 
the book of Acts. These sermons began in October 
and were attended by congregations averaging 
nearly 1,000 persons during the entire course and at 
times reaching 1,300. 


THE INTERIOR, 
Ohio. 


MADISON.—The church has been greatly blessed 
by a week’s meetings, conducted by Rev. A.T. Reed. 
As a partial result of this special effort eleven young 
people united with the church at the last commun- 
ion. The pastor, Rev. D. A. Strong, recently gave 
Bibles to eighteen children who had not been absent 
from church service for six months. 

CLEVELAND.—The new Trinity Church received 
thirty-four members, twelve on confession, at its 
first communion in July, making its membership 
197. A lot of Jand, 108 by 200 feet, has been secured 
in an eligible location, and the church bas already 
raised over $5,000, nearly enough to pay forit. In- 
dividual cups were used at the communion service, 
and the pastor and people cordially indorse the 
plan. 

Lakewood Church has organized a Boys’ Brigade 
of twenty members and a Brotherhood of Andrew 
and Philip. 

The Junior Endeavor Society of Park Church has 
given the communion table and pulpit furniture for 
the new church, and the presentation was made 
July 1 with impressive services. 


Illinois. 

Mowunp Crtry.—The church, which recently voted 
to become self-supporting, finds that heroic effort 
is required. But the people are not discouraged. 
Lately they observed a period of self-denial and 
brought their offerings together to the amount of 
$100. 


CHICAGO.—In response toa special appeal the Cal- 
ifornia Avenue Church, Rev. D. E. Fox, D. D., pas- 
tor, recently received additional subscriptions to 
the building fund amounting to over $4,000. 


Gospel tent meetings will be conducted during 
the summer by Evangelist Lippard in varioug towns. 
The first meeting was held in Freeport. Professor 
Forane of Chicago is engaged as singer. Mr. Lip- 
pard received a gift of money last year which en- 
abled him to purchase a tent to accommodate 1,000 
persons. 

Indiana. 

DuNKIRK.—The church is worshiping in the opera 
house with good congregations. A Sunday school 
has been organized with an attendance of seventy. 
A lot has been purchased on Main Street for $3,000 
for the new church. The Willing Workers, organ- 
ized in January, have made $280 in their six months’ 
campaign. The church now numbers fifty-four 
members and is united and active. Superintendent 
Curtis supplied the new church, July 1, and received 
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eleven into membership, including the pastor, Rev. 
Alexander McGregor, and his wife and son. 
Michigan. 

LAKEVIEW.—In addition to regular work Rev. 
C. H. Seaver has recently delivered the memorial 
sermon for the G. A. R. post, the annual sermon for 
the Maccabees and the baccalaureate sermcn to the 
graduating class of the high school. 

CALUMET.—The Sunday schools of Rev. William 
Wallace’s church and the Lake Linden church 
united recently in a steamer excursion from Lake 
Linden, via Hancock, to the ship canal north of the 
Keewenaw peninsula. About 600 persons were on 
board, 

GRAND RAPips.—An inspiring spectacle was wit- 
nessed June 28, when 15,000 of the Sunday school 
scholars of Kent County paraded the streets and 
gathered at Lincoln Park to hear the noble address 
of Governor Rich, who made a special trip from 
Lansing to be present. 

Rey. William Anderson, after a successful pastor- 
ate of five years, leaves Imlay City to enter work 
farther south on account of bis health, 

The church in Romeo, Rev. E. C. Oakley, pastor, 
has just organized its second branch Sunday school. 

All the churches of the Lake Superior Association 
are now well supplied. Rev. J. E. Reilly at Han- 
cock and Rev. H. C. Scotford at Lake Linden, the 
latest arrivals, are entering upon thé work in ear- 
nest. Large audiences continue to greet Mr. Reilly, 
and at Lake Linden twenty-four were received to 
membership June 17. The new State superintend- 
ent, W. H. Warren, has just completed a tour of 
the churches in the upper peninsula. Everywhere 
he was cordially received and found the field impor- 
tant and needy. The apportionment by the state 
home missionary board of money to be raised by 
the association is $900. The plan is to raise the 
amount by the four self-supporting churches. 

Wisconsin, 

EDGERTON.—Great encouragement is felt in the 
church on account of the lately increased interest. 
The attendance at the prayer meeting has been 
doubled, and the Men’s Club has conducted evening 
services successfully. A sermon has been printed 
each week for distribution in the parish. Rev. J.R. 
Kaye is the pastor. 

THE WEST. 
flissouri. 

St. Louts.—The new Reber Place Church, Rev. 
Firth Stringer, pastor, which has lately changed its 
name, is well organized for work. The recent in- 
stallation of the pastor was an occasion of great 
interest. The church has a Young Men’s Club and 
a ©. E. Society. The Ladies’ Aid Society has can- 
celed part of the debt on the chapel and has fur- 
nished the pulpit and choir stand with carpet and 
chairs. 

linnesota. 

MINNEAPOLIS.—Plymouth Church has adopted a 
new plan for securing more extended participation 
among its members in the contributions for the 
support of the church. A resolution has been 
passed unanimously that a system of quarterly 
dues be adopted, fixed at one dollar and payable in 
advance, by all members of the church eighteen 
years old or over. To those who contribute by pay- 
ment of pew rents the dues are optional. 


Kansas. 

Cora.—Special meetings have been held by Evan- 
gelist Veazie in different parts of the State. At 
this place eight services were conducted in two and 
one-half days. 

Linwoop.—A new interest has been revived by 
tent-meetings held by Evangelist Irwin. Asa result 
the church has received a number of additions. 


Nebraska. 

Uysses.—Rev. O. A. Palmer, who has just re- 
signed, leaves a good record of work. Seventy per- 
sons, fifty-nine on confession, have joined the 
church during his pastorate. The total membership 
of the cburch is now 103. The church has paid $240 
on its parsonage debt, and the house of worship and 
the parsonage have been repaired. 

CALHOUN.—The church has been supplied for 
some months by a Jocal Methodist minister, and it 
is probable that he will be invited to the pastorate. 

The severe droughts in the western part of the 
State have caused many people to leave for a time, 
so that the church work must necessarily suffer. 


South Dakota. 

ABERDEEN.—The praying band had been praying 
for rain for several days when the mayors of this 
city and Watertown issued proclamations asking 
that prayer be made. Public meetings were held at 
Huron and other places. Following this the whole 
State was visited by copious showers. Much of the 
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mall grain was past recovery, but later crops give 
prospect of a good yield. 

Ipswicu.—Rev. E. E. Webber, beside his regular 
work here and at Rosette Park, preaches for a Pres- 
byterian church ten miles away once in two weeks. 

BROOKINGS.—Reyvy. A. E. Thomson, who recently 
resigned his pastorate at Yankton, is holding union 
meetings here with good success. The college sus- 
pended work all day recently when midweek Sun- 
day was observed, and nearly every mercantile 
house was closed. About thirty persons at one 
meeting expressed a desire to become Christians. 
Mr. Thomson expects to conduct a course of lec- 
tures this summer at the Madison Chautauqua. 

Miss A. A. Pickens, secretary of the W. H. M.A., 
Boston, has recently spent two weeks in the State 
visiting fields in which the association has taken 
an active interest. 

Utah. 

OGDEN.—The Lynn Church, where Dr. W. H. Tib- 
bals has been pastor for ten months, now has a 
handsome new chapel organ from Story & Clark of 
Chicago. Some earnest Christian women of New 
Haven, Ct., rendered great belp in securing it. The 
church has also received a new communion set, the 
gift of the children of the church in Stonington, Ct. 





WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


pty Gustav, Chicago Seminary, to Nelson, Neb. 

ccept 

BEARD, any: A., formerly president of Fargo Col- 
ome, & , to Pilgrim Ch., Nashua, N. 1. Accepts. 

BU ESS. Ge orge, Hadlyme, Ct., to Normal, lil. Ac- 


cepts. 
CREDEFORD, George H., formerly of Wilton, Me., to 
Winthrop. 
DEPFER, Harry A 


DREW, Frank L , Cheyenne, Wyo., to Gann Valley and 
Duncan, s. D. Accepts. 

HILL, Virgil B., Chicago Seminary, accepts call to 
Waucoma, Lo 

HITCHCOCK, Philo, Highmore, 8S. D., to West Salem, 


, Baltimore, Md, to Grand Island, 


Wis 

HIL KERWAU MER, Richard, Nelson, Neb., to Sutton. 
Acce 

JONES . “Sess E, Forman, N.D., to supply for six 
months = Cooperstown. 

LONG, W. F., formerly Methodist, of East Boston, Mass., 
to Hoinced 

MURPHY, © harles G., Oberlin Seminary, to Wallace, 
Neb. Acc ey 

NEWELL, rears F., accepts call to permanent pastor- 
ate of V _ Street Ch. Lincoln, Neb. 

SMART, F., Cambridge, Mass., to Manchester, Vt. 
Acce Ny 

SNYDER, O. M., Fenwick, Mich., to Homestead. Ac- 


cepts. 
Ww aL KER, John J., Andover Seminary, to assistant 
pastorate of ¢ ‘entral Ch., P rovidence, R. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BUCK, George H., 0. Haydenville, Mass., July 5 Ser- 
mon, Prof. J. W. Chure shill; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
©. H. Hamlin, H. 8. Snyder, G. N. Webber, Paul Van 
Dyke, E. x's Cobb. 

DIBBLE, William L., o. Ivanhoe, Ill, June 26. Sermon, 
port A. Harris; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. F. Mal- 

M. Wilcox, W. J. Warner 

GREIN. “Albert L., o. Buffalo, N. ¥. , duly 3. Sermon, 
Rev. W. A. Hobbs; other parts, Rev. Messrs. F. S. 
Fitch, D. D., Ethan Curtis, J. 8. Wilson, LG. Rogers. 

LAKKIN, Kalph B,o. Liberty, Wis., June 5. — 
Rey. Graham Taylor; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. 
ees S. G. Axnett. 

MANVILLE, Addison G. (formerly Methodist), i, Alex- 
andria, O., June 19. Sermon, Rev. Washington Giad- 
den, D.D.. other parts, Rey. Messrs. R. 8. Lindsay, 
J. L. Bright, Henry Stauffer. 

rae ag Heury H., o. Atlanta, Ga. ,July 1. Sermon, 

oore, 

SE AKL Es, Wilbur G., o. Haddam Neck, Ct., June 28, 
Sermon, Rev. E. E. Lewis; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
Francis Parker, Alexander Hall, J. W. Morton and 
Kev. Mr. Colyer. 

ZUMBRw, william M., o. Binghamton, N. Y., July 5. 
Sermon, Rev. T_K. Beecher; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
A W. Keeler, J. J. Hough, W. A. Robinson, W. B. 

norp. 





Resignations. 


BLOMFIELD, 8S. F., Morenci, Mich . 

FLEMING, Samuel’ J., Bedford, Mic h. 

HANCOUK, George H., Madrid, N. Y. 

HASSOLD, Fred., Winthrop, N.Y. 

David, L am rence St. Ch., Cincinnati, O, 

PALMER, Oscar , Ulysses, Neb. 

WILLIAMS, shy P., “Welsh Ch. -, Youngstown, O., to 
a call to Welsh Che Columbus, to begin work 
Sept. | 





Churches Organized. 
SOUND BEACH, Ct., Pilgrim, July 1. Forty members. 
Miscellaneous. 


BUELL, Lewin F., Mount Vernon, N. Y., has gone to 
England for the summer. His church will be closed 
until September. 

EMERSON, Forest F., is engaged to continue as sup- 
ply of U nion Ch, -, Worcester, Mass., until Jan 1. 

FAY, Walcott, Westboro, Mass., will spend the summer 
in kurope, Rev. Db. O, Clark is supplying his church. 

FULLER, Dr. _H. T., retiring president of Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, has been elected president of 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo. 

HERBERT, Ebenezer, Rosemond, I1., will spend two 
months in England, On his twenty-seventh wedding 
anniversary he and his wife received handsome pres- 
ents from the congregation. 

HERRON, George D., Grinnell, lo., will spend the sum- 
mer _ ge NE 

HIATT , Peoria, Lil, and W. F. MCMILLEN, Chi- 

cago, will ‘ ake a two months’ E ue trip this ‘sum- 


HOU SE, J. Henry, and family were tendered . farewell 
reception by the First Ch., Painesville, before 
their departure for a third term of naineiebany? service 
in Bulgaria. 

MUCKLOW, W. B., Salina, Kan., has gone to Europe 
iy two months. 

NEWMAN, 8. M., Washington, D. C., and_ family oy 
spending the summer in the Adirondacks with I 

00 

NEWTON, A. F., and soaaity, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
spend August in Stow 

ROBIE, B. A., and wife, 





ton, Mass.,on their twenty- 


tifth wedding anniversary, received #150 in siiver. 
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TROW, William A., Albany, Ore., closes his pastorate to 

xo East to va Interior or to New England, 

WHITE, Prof. W. W., lately of Xenia, O., is engaged as 
a permanent teacher in the Bible Institute, Chicago. 





ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA. MINNESOTA. 
Daggett, — 5 Aurora, — 8 
Lodi, 1 6 Austin, — 16 
Mentone, — 4 Cresco, 5 5 
Oakland, tag 9 16 Graceville, 2 5 
Market 2 4 Lake Park, 8 8 
mr gaa 7 : —eenees, Fifth 
al 8 ve., oe 
San Francisco, Beth- sgneele, 1 3 
any, 5 5 Park Av 49 
Bethlehem, — 25 Plymouth; || 
Seventh Ave., 5 6 
Soquel, 2 4 MISSOURI, 
CONNECTICUT, St. Louis, First, ee 
Branford, First, 4 Hyde Park, 6 8 
Bridgeport, King’s Memorial, 27 27 
Highway, 50 ~=—- Pilgrim, 138 26 
C wg pl R 18 Reber Place. — 10 
East Ly 8 8 Tabernacle, $y 
Hartford, earl St., ae ¢ 3 
Now Haven, Dw ight, | : MONTANA. 
"lace 7 1 
Niantic, 7 8 Horse Plains ny 
Somerville, 2 3 ” , . 
Terryville, 2 6 NEBRASKA. 
Wilton, 4 °5 att in oe 
. rborville y 
ILLINOIS. , 5 
Alton, 7 Fried bead 1 ; 
Buda, 19 25 4 i oh 3 hy 2. 5 
Canton, 5 L ne rt) “hy ee, i i 
Chicago, California, iia" aS 
ve., 3 2 7 @ 3 
Douglas Park, 7 3 wine Hamilton, i 3 
dapksonville, 4 é cox, 
Ottawa, 6 NEW Ps t 
Sandwich, 24 we “ibe ass vere n 
a Atkinson, 0 
iiciagere Dover, First, 5 8 
Dunkirk, 1 11 Durham, 2 3 
East Chicago, 6 7 Marlboro, .- 2 
— a Wayne, Plym- ‘ Newport, 2 3 
ridlanhpots, May- NEW YORK. 
flower, 5 8 
ee 5 11 Brooklyn, Rochester 
ly mouth, — 4 eo 1 6 
Mar ou, ee ee a Ave, — 75 
Washington, 5 5 Cartha 2.3 
10WA. Byracue. Good Will, 2 7 
Ames, 5 5 
Baxter 4 OHIO. 
CedarKapids, Bethany 3 5 a ¥. 
Correctionville, % 6 © eee, Bethle is 


Creston, ee w 12 yeast Madison Ave. 3 3 
2 6 


Dubuque, Summ 8 8 
Eagle Grove, 7 3 =e $e 772° 4 1s 
Gilbert Station, 44 Lakewood ? > 4 
Hawarden, — 7 Park : 5 12 
Iowa City, 4 $7 Pilgrim 5 10 
Knoxville, 5 17 Swedish 3 3 
Manchester, 5 § Trinity, ° 12 34 
Monticello, 14 14 & olambis Center — 16 
Rock Rapids, May.° | East Toledo, Second, — 3 
lah y vos Madison, me ul 
‘ . arietta, First f 
oe Muscatine, Pile - Painesville Union, 4 18 
4 . Sandus 9 12 
stiliwiter Station, i ¥ Springtiela, First, — 6 
Wall Lake, 7 7 Simeseytle, ;? 
Webster City, Bos Be, ie 
West as or 8 8 onueon. 
Emporia, . 11 18 iy 1 Mississippi a 
Linwood — 7 1 
Mt. Union, 2 Sonuyside, — 31 
St. Mary’s, 8 12 
MAINE. PENNSYLVANIA. 
Bangor, First 7 7 Philadelphia, Central,2 4 
Hammond St., 3 6 Ridgway, First, 1) 20 
Brewer, . 8 
Denmark, 3 «5 TENNESSEE, 
Lovell, en, ae \ 
isisnd Falls, 7 13 Crossville, om, 
-atten ae . . 
Red beach, — 30 VERMONT. 
South Gardiner, 2 4 Bradford, 7 18 
MASSACHUSETTS. Byslington, College, i" 
Boston, Berkeley Tem- saa,’ . 
Highland, | | aeiate, i : 
Shawmut, 3 6 _— oct, 2 ; 
Union, oe Nott H rae Park . 5 
Winthro », 2 6 ja + ae Fark, aoe 
Everett gatic _— 1 4 Pawlet: 10 10 
Hyseriitit $28 Pattiey’ “id 
Hyde P nh 7 2 fasts LAN . . 
Lynn, Swedish, — 60 We ~ es 
“¢ : . est Hartford, 3 3 
Lynnfie Id, Second, 6 8 West Rutland 3 
Newton, Eliot, 74 Win, i end, a Oe 
Revere, 40 45 shi maia 
Salem, Crombie St., 5 8 WASHINGTON, 
Stoneham, Tee | 
Ware, East, — 4 Brinnon, — Ww 
Whitman, 8 8 Colville, 3 5 
Worcester, Immanuel,— 3 
Old South, ‘14 WISCONSIN. 
iedmont, 9 
Ada, MICHIGAN. sg Dartford. : 5 6 
Baldwin, 4 6 —— bis ; 
— 5 |S Platteville, aa 
cate Agee. OTHER CHURCHES. 
Pa 19 Christiana, Ala., — 12 
Sie bin, ee | Fessenden, N. D, -—- 
Hancock, — 9 High Point, N.C., — 7 
Ho, skins, — $38 Ogden, U tah, Lynne, 3°44 
Lake L yenen, 16 24 Riverside, 9 15 
Lakevie 6 6 Tampa, Fla.. First, 3 4 
Lansing, ‘Pilgrim, 4 4 Two Kettles, 8. D., 5 6 
Northport, 15 15 Churches with two or 
Romeo, First, 5 5 less, 61 66 


Total: Conf., 1,002; Tot., 2,135 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 12,856; Tot.. 23,167. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVO® NOTES. 
The first delegate registered at Cleveland was a 
Pueblo Indian. ~ 
Japan holds its second national convention at 
Tokyo while the Cleveland Convention is in session, 
July 11-13. 
A Chinese society has been formed in New York, 
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so that ten different nationalities are now repre- 
sented in the New York Union. 

The society at Greenwich, Ct., gave $150 to mis- 
sions the past year, about sixty dollars going to the 
American Board. Nearly one-fifth of the members 
are proportionate givers. 

A missionary writes that at a Christian Endeavor 
rally in Shanghai the largest church for Chinese 
was crowded with a larger number than he had ever 
before seen in any gathering of Chinese Christians 
in the city. 

The juniors of the First Church of Montclair, 
N. J., gave a “cradle roll” party to the children 
too young to be juniors, and thirty babies were car- 
ried to it. Those present were given flowers and 
badges and otherwise entertained. 

The Floating Society on the New York, which was 
the first one organized in the navy, has held its 
meetings regularly, even although on some occa- 
sions, during the rebellion at Rio Janeiro, shells 
were flying unpleasantly near the vessel. 

The recent Colorado convention was the first one 
held in the State at which the delegates have paid 
their own expenses, and in spite of the hard times 
the attendance and the interest were greater than 
on any previous occasion. One delegate, sixty-six 
years old, came from a union society in which seven 
denominations are represented. Dr. Rondthaler of 
Indianapolis and Miss Kate H. Haus of St. Louis 
gave several addresses. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

One result of the united efforts in behalf of the 
unemployed in lower New York last winter has been 
the organization of the Committee of East side 
Workers. Protestants, irrespective of denomina- 
tional lines, Roman Catholics, Hebrews, and others 
not identified with any religious body, have banded 
themselves together for closer co-operation. A pro- 
visional plan of federation has been prepared. The 
object of the committee is to increase the efficiency 
of benevolent work in lower New York, especially 
on the East Side, by careful study of the needs of 
the people and by united effort wherever practi- 
cable. Kepresenting churches and charitable so- 
cieties, the committee will seek to bring the two 
classes into more perfect accord in the humane 
work in which they are engaged. Every phase of 
life affecting the working man and his family will 
be studied and the evils found will be corrected so 
far as practical. A copy of the provisiova) plan, 
which the churches and societies laboring among 
the half-million people within the district named 
are asked to consider, can be had by addressing 
Rev. John B. Devins, at 339 East 4th Street. Sug- 
gestions, criticisms and words of approval will be 
gladly welcomed by the committee. 


OALENDAR. 

New England Chautauqua, Framingham, July 
10-24. 

Y. P. S.C. E. National Convention, Cleveland, O., 
July 11-15. 

Connecticut Valley Sunday School and Chautau- 
qua Assembly, Northampton, July 17-27. 

School of Applied Ethics, Plymouth, July 12-Aug. 
15. 

School of Theology, Oxford, Eng., July 16-28. 

Christian Workers’ Convention, Northfield, Aug. 
1-13. 

American Library Association, Lake Placid, Sept. 
15-20. 

A. B.C. F. M., Madison, Wis., Oct. 10-13. 

A.M. A., Lowell, Oct. 23-25. 

Christian Workers, Toronto, Can., Oct. 25-Nov. 1. 


THE RETREAT AND SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT IOWA OOLLEGE. 

Our receptivity, as acommunion of churches, 
to new ideas, is evidenced by the fact that 
within the past three years retreats have so 
multiplied that we may begin to look upon 
them as an established form of Christian fel- 
lowship. Several within the past year have 
been reported in these columns in New Eng- 
land, and what gets into Congregational New 
England is sure to extezd throughout the 
country. This fact makes it less important to 
dwell much on the third meeting of the parent 
retreat, led, as it was, by the same man as 
before, Dr. George D. Herron, and conducted 
according to the same methods. The princi- 
pal change was in increase of members. The 
seven of the first retreat was increased to 
eighteen the second year and to forty at the 
meeting which opened June 20 and continued 
in session one week. Only four of the old 
members were absent, so that there was con- 
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tinuity in the persons of about a third of the 
membership. In the twenty-six new members 
there was a representation of distant States, 
Rev. B. E. Howard coming from as far West 
as Los Angeles, Cal., Rev. J. B. Silcox from 
Montreal and Prof. John R. Commons and 
four men of like social views in the Methodist 
ministry from Scuthern Indiana. New York 
City sent the four prominent charity workers: 
Dr. Josiah Strong, Rev. Leighton Williams, 
W. H. Tolman, Ph.D., and S. H. Hadley 
(Jerry McAuley’s successor). Chicago was 
represented by Prof. Graham Taylor, Dr- 
Thomas C. Hall and Rev. J. G. Inglis. Three 
came from Minnesota: Dr. L. L. West, Rev. 
George D. Block and H. W. Gleason. Ten 
came from Iowa, two each from Nebraska; 
Wisconsin and New England, and one each 
from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, 
Missouri and Colorado. The larger number 
of these were Congregational ministers, but 
there was also a representation from the Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians and Episco- 
palians. There was also a lay representation 
in Capt. H. T. Fisher of Cleveland, O., George 
H. Gibson, editor, of Lincoln, Neb., and Wil- 
liam H. Tolman, Ph. D., of New York. The 
teacher’s profession was represented by Presi- 
dent Gates and Professors Macy, Noble and 
Chamberlain from the college, Professor Com- 
mons from Indiana University and President 
Slocum of Colorado College. 

Notwithstanding the increased attendance 
and wider representation the retreat main- 
tained its spiritual continuity and unity and 
the devotional meetings, especially of the last 
days of the retreat, were an exceptional reali- 
zation of the power and blessedness of prayer. 
The distinctive studies in both assemblies 
may be included under the general term ap- 
pled Christianity, and the line of thought in 
the retreat will be indicated by a résumé of 
the lectures at the summer school, as the lec- 
turers here were almost all drawn from those 
who had spent the previous week in prayer 
and study in the intimacy of the narrower 
circle. 

The longest and most erudite course of 
lectures was given by Dr. Coyle of North 
Adams, Mass., on The Holy Ghost the Social- 
izer. These lectures reviewed the history 
and literature of the Hebrew people, the his- 
tory of the Christian Church and of Christian 
doctrine, in order to show that the special 
and specializing factor in the development of 
life, literature and doctrine is a spiritual force, 
which, scientifically considered, may be called 
the Hebrew spirit, the spirit of Jesus, of Pen- 
tecost, of Christianity. This force, discovered 
by what it has done, is the Holy Ghost of the 
creeds. What it has accomplished justifies a 
reasonable expectation that it will fulfill itself 
in a perfected society, and a confidence that 
the doctrines of orthodoxy, beginning with 
the Holy Trinity, will be revitalized and con- 
fessed in the future with larger meaning and 
firmer faith. One result of the study upon 
himself was to enable Dr. Coyle to preach a 
sermon in the Congregational church, June 
24, on the Trinity, which throbbed with life, 
and his lectures when given to the public are 
likely to be a valuable contribution to new 
theology on the much neglected doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. 

The Sociological Side of Dogma was treated 
by Rev. Charles James Wood, author of Sur- 
vivals in Christianity and an Episcopalian of 
the school of Maurice and Phillips Brooks, in 
four lectures on The Divine Immanence, The 
Trinity, The Incarnation and The Holy Com- 
munion. He expounded ably the new theol- 
ogy, and eloquently voiced the new spirit in a 
sermon before the school, July 1, on The Mes- 
sage of the Spirit to the Churches. 

Rev. Thomas C. Hall, D. D., spoke on the 
four laws of the kingdom, which he defined 
to be the law of love, of labor, of service and 
of sacrifice. Several years of study of social 
problems in Chicago have brought him to 
somewhat advanced views, which now and 
then startled his hearers and showed him to 
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be on matters of social reform radical in 
opinion, although tolerant and conciliatory in 
spirit. The inspiring and steadying influence 
of Dr. Josiah Strong was felt in three lectures 
on Methods for the New Era. He was ad- 
mirably supplemented by Dr. Tolman, who 
gave the result of his experience in working 
for various reforms in New York City and 
illustrated his lectures with the stereopticon. 

Rev. B. Fay Mills gave four Biblical studies 
on the Kingdom of God in the Scriptures, and 
Prof. John R. Commons discussed various 
topics of reform from the standpoint of politi- 
cal and social ‘science in a series of daily lec- 
tures and Prof. Jesse Macy in a single lecture. 
One of the lectures of the school which made 
a profound impression was given by Presi- 
dent Gates on The Evolution of Four Great 
Ideas. He also discussed Capital Punishment 
and The Church and the Community. Dr. 
Herron spoke only twice, and then somewhat 
informally, but the success of both the school 
and the retreatis largely due to his organizing 
and directing ability. 

The lecture course would have lacked an 
important element except for the contribution 
of Edward M’Nealy, Esq., of Burlington, Io., 
who, from the standpoint of a lawyer, showed 
the difficulties in the way of translating ethi- 
cal ideals into statute laws. 

The American Institute of Christian Sociol- 
ogy held its annual meeting in connection 
with the school, and elected as president for 
the ensuing year, Dr. Josiah Strong, and for 
secretary and superintendent of instruction, 
William Howe Tolman, both of New York—. 
offices which the past year were both held in 
the West. If this means that the next sum- 
mer’s school is to be held somewhere in the 
East, it may be for the good of the cause, but 
it is certain that it will be impossible to secure 
more hospitable and delightful entertainment 
than was afforded by the people of Grinnell 
and the faculty of Lowa College. J. H. C. 
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EDUCATION. 

—— Rev. Dr. George K. Morris of Cincin- 
nati has been elected professor of practical 
theology in the Boston University School of 
Theology. 

—— The University of Chicago will receive 
another million dollars, the conditions im- 
posed by John D, Rockefeller having been 
met before July 1. Of this sum he gives $651,- 
000, M. A. Ryerson $100,000 and Mrs. C, E. 
Haskell $100,000. 

—— The Connecticut Valley Sunday School 
and Chautauqua Assembly, annually held at 
Northampton, this year, July 17-27, promises 
well. Rev. Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Hon, C. C, 
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Coffin, Hon. B. G. Northrop and Leon Vincent 
are to lecture. 


—— The College Settlements Association is 
able to offer one fellowship (or possibly two) 
of $300 for the year 1894-95. The fellow will 
be expected to spend thirty-six weeks in resi- 
dence at some of the settlements, in Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, taking up some 
special phase of settlement work. The fellow- 
ships cover the expenses of residence in the 
settlements. Applications should be made 
before Aug. 1 to Mrs. L. H. Thayer, 122 State 
Street, Portsmouth, N. H., and will be con- 
sidered in the order in which they are re- 
ceived, 

— The library of Mt. Holyoke College 
has just received from Mrs. Esther B. Wood- 
ford a unique volume. It is a bound copy of 
The Cherokee Advocate, issued fifty years ago, 
by W. P. Ross, the editor, a Cherokee Indian. 
It appears both in the native language and 
English. Since the Civil War he has been 
chief. He was president of the board of 
directors when the Cherokee Male and Female 
Seminaries were opened, securing teachers 
from Yale and Mt. Holyoke. The book is 
curious in giving the story of territorial 
matters half a century ago and the history of 
George Guess, the remarkable inventor of 
the Cherokee alphabet. 


— The eighth anniversary of the Bethle- 
hem Bible Readers’ School of Cleveland, O., 
took place Thursday evening, June 28. The 
only graduate was Miss Mette Autzen, of 
Danish-German parentage, who read an inter- 
esting essay on The Sympathy of Christ. Rev. 
H. O. Allen, pastor of the Franklin Avenue 
Congregational Church gave the address of 
the evening. The next year will commence 
with seven old pupils and several new ones 
are likely to enter. The hard times have told 
upon the finances of the school, which is $255 
in debt; but the Lord is able to supply all the 
needs of His work, and in Him is the cunfi- 
dence of those who have this important work 
in charge, so essential to the success of our 
Slavic missions. 


—— Southern Collegiate Institute, Albion, 
Ill., commences the school year with larger 
prospects of usefulness than ever. Rey. 
Frank B. Hines, who has been the successful 
paster of the church in Metropolis, accepted 
the presidency of the institution, beginning 
July 1. Mr. Hines is a graduate of Drury 
College and of Andover Seminary. He is 
well acquainted with the people of Southern 
Illinois, Kentucky and Missouri. He knows 
their peculiarities, their needs and their as- 
pirations. He is in deep sympathy with those 
who desire that the advantages of a higher 
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Christian education should reach the masses 
of the people. Annual scholarships and spe- 
cial subscriptions for current expenses to the 
amount of $4,000 have been provided. © 

—— The baccalaureate sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Rubinkam of the University Church, Chicago, 
at Wheaton (Ill.) College, July 1, and the 
president’s last words to the class which fol- 
lowed ushered in a week of good things. The 
examinations of the succeeding days were 
attended by a committee of neighboring clergy- 
men, who gave gratifying testimonials of their 
appreciation of the work presented. The 
various final programs of the preparatory art 
and music schools were of the usual interest, 
while the alumni were favored with a thought- 
ful presentation of the problems of the higher 
criticism from the conservative standpoint 
by Rev. Edgar B. Wylie of Chicago. The 
graduating class consisted of five gentlemen 
and three ladies. 

—— The closing exercises of the Hotchkiss 

School at Lakeville, Ct., were notable for the 
high quality of the literary exercises. The 
public debate of the Areopagus Society was a 
discussion of the resolution that convict labor 
should be abolished. The annual sermon to 
the graduating class was given this year by 
Rev. Edward G. Selden, Albany, N. Y., and 
was exceedingly appropriate. The reception 
given in the evening by the faculty, in honor 
of the class, was a notable assembly of the 
friends of the class and of the school. Not- 
withstanding the increased accommodations 
provided in the opening of the new Bissell 
Hall, there are scarcely twenty rooms remain- 
ing unassigned, and the school will number 
over 100, not including day scholars, next 
year. 
The Boston Old South lectures for young 
people for the summer of 1894, beginning Aug. 
1, will be upon The Founders of New Eng- 
land, the several subjects being as follows: 
William Brewster, the Elder of Plymouth; 
William Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth; 
John Winthrop, the Governor of Massachu- 
setts; John Cotton, the Minister of Boston; 
John Harvard, and the Founding of Harvard 
College; John Eliot, the Apostle to the In- 
dians ; Roger Williams, the Founder of Rhode 
Island; Thomas Hooker, the Founder of Con- 
necticut. The subjects for essays in the next 
Old South prize system competition, open to 
graduates of the Boston high schools, are The 
Relations of the Founders of New England to 
the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
The Fundamental Orders of Connecticut and 
Their Place in the History of Written Consti- 
tutions. 
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I believe in God. You believe in God, don’t 
you? One must always believe in God.— 
Premier Crispi. 

The theological seminury gave me a knowl- 
edge of almost everything save the thing es- 
sential—the sacred Scriptures. To my class 
Biblical theology was unknown, the Bible 
was without historical perspective and a verse 
from the pessimism of Ecclesiastes was as de- 
cisive as an utterance of the Son of God.— 
Rev. W. H. P. Faunce. 

I believe in Christ, the life. I think that 
my whole creed. As we grow older I think 
we grow less and less positive about the theory 
of the immortal life. With age comes the 
blunting of the edge of most things. As we 


gather years we lose love, joy, grief—every- | | 





thing that makes life, and so it would not | 
seem so strange if life itself ended forever. | 
I’ve died and lived so many times.—W. D. | 


Howells. 

It is with a curious and most profound in- 
terest that for years I have studied His life. 
I am, as you know, a Jew. For more than 
eighteen centuries my race has been shut out 
from its own. Even the name of Jesus was 
not mentioned among us. After these eight- 
een centuries I, and others like myself, emerg- 
ing from this isolation, me face to face with 
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one who was ours, of whom, strangely enough, 
we have been bereaved, of whose deep influ- 
ence we have not felt the benefits. I hardly 
know whether you who have been nurtured 
under Christian influence, who have breathed 
the atmosphere of Jesus’ thought since your 
childhood, can put yourself entirely into the 
place of one who comes to Him as a new- 
comer, and is amazed and rapt at what he 
finds.—Felix Adler. 

I should be recreant to my own nature if I 
were not ready to speak with warm and gen- 
erous heart for those who sail the seas, for the 
blood of seafaring men flows in my veins, and 
the manly form of him whose name I bear was 
snatched from sight and buried with the ship 
he commanded in the angry waves of the 
ocean. My childish ears were assailed with 
the story of the cruel storm, the dreadful 
wreck, the lonely home, the greedy, unsatis- 
fied sea. I have always heard strange sounds 
in its restless moaning. The busy wharves of 
Boston, the ships that there discharged their 
prolific cargoes, the vessels that at evening 
dropped down the rivers toward the harbor 
and gave us the privilege of feeling that we 
were sailor boys for a while, the hard-fisted, 
big-hearted tars who were my boyhood friends, 
the marine and naval hospitals which I con- 
stantly visited and where I did some of my 
first work for Christ, the old Vermont, receiv- 
ing ship at Charlestown Navy Yard, familiar 
as my mother’s kitchen, the long, sandy beach 
where I played, now swept by furious waves 
that came with resistless might, now burned 
to blistering heat and cooled by the lazy waves 
that with listless motion splashed their spray 
in the hot summer sun—all left upon me their 
deposit of interest in the affairs of the sea 
which has never been exhausted.—Rev. S. H. 
Virgin, D.D. 

—-_ 


RISIBLES. 


Identified. ‘Is the victim scared?” asked 
the cannibal king. ‘No,’ answered the at- 
tendant. ‘‘He does nothing but look up and 
talk of resignation.”” His Majesty gasped for 
breath. ‘Talmage!’ he faltered. “It must 
be he.”’—Puck. 

Archdeacon Sinclair of London tells of a 
curate of his grandfather’s. He was preach- 
ing on the prodigal son, and when he came to 
the words, ‘‘ put a ring on his finger,’ he was 
unable to stop, but went on, ‘‘and bells on his 
toes, and he shall have music wherever he 
goes.” 

There was a backward student at Balliol 
who, for failing to pass an examination in 
Greek, was “sent down.’’ His mother went 
to see the master, Dr. Jowett, and explained 
to him what an excellent lad her son was. 
“Tt is a hard experience for him, this dis- 
grace,”’ said the old lady, ‘‘ but he will have 
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the consolation of religion, and there is always 
one book to which he can turn.” 

Jowett eyed her a moment and then an- 
swered: ‘“‘ Yes, madam; the Greek grammar. 
Good morning! ” 

Rev. Dr. Gurrsaulus tells a story of two New 
England women of advanced age who were 
overheard in conversation to the following 
effect: 

‘*Hev vou met that Miss Perkins yet?” 

‘* Yes, I was interduced to her yesterday.” 

“To what sect does she belong?”’ 

“To the Universalist sect, I believe.’’ 

“To the Universalist sect? An’ what is 
their belief?” 

“They believe that all buman souls will 
eventually, by the grace uv God, be redeemed.”’ 

**O, they do, do they? What bigotry!” 

An amusing story is recorded of the late 
Lord Hannepn, the eminent English jurist. It 
occurred in the divorce court, over which he 
presided. As Mr. Justice Hannen he was 
known as a very stern and strict ruler of his 
court. No man dared to take a liberty with 
him, and he was never known to be hoaxed 
but on one occasion. A juryman, dressed in 
deep mourning, serious and downcast in ex- 
pression, stood up and claimed exemption 
from service on that day as he was deeply in- 
terested in a funeral of a gentleman at which it 
was his desire to be present. ‘‘ O, certainly,’’ 
was the courteous reply of the judge, and the 
sad man went. ‘' My lord,’’ interposed the 
clerk as soon as the ex-juryman had gone, 
‘do you know who the man is that you ex- 
empted “No.” “ Heis an undertaker.” 

eo Uae 

When you know a thing, to hold that you 
know it; and when you do not know a thing, 
to allow that you do not know it—this is 
knowledge.—Confucius. 
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The fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured 
thousands of others is certainly suffi- 
cient reason for belief that it will cure 
you. It makes pure, rich, healthy 
blood, tones and _ strengthens the 
nerves, creates an appetite and builds 
up the whole system. Remember 
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H arererte parilla 
Cures 


Hood’s Pills are especially prepared to be 
taken with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 25c. per box. 


Be sure to get Hood's 
and only Hood’s. 
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LARGE RATTAN ROCKER. 


Combination Reading, Smoking and Reclining Chair; Polished 
Maple frame. Arm rests, nearly 6inches broad. High back. Long- 
Finely made with very closely braided rattan; extra 
elasticity. 
chairs ever designed. 


Only $3.35. 
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in our extensive collection of Summer Furniture 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Business men have but one thought today. 
There are two issues involved in the present 
strike and incident riots at Chicago. One is 
that of the public order; there will be no 
sympathy anywhere for the riotous mobs and 
only severe condemnation of their destruction 
of-property and eudangering of life; a strong 
arm is needed to deal with mobs and happily 
it is at the service of the country; it cannot 
be doubted that order will be promptly re- 
stored, by violent and extreme measures if 
necessary, but let it be hoped that the good 
sense of the people will render any such 
extreme means unnecessary. The quick res- 
toration of peace and order will be most 
satisfactory to business interests every where; 
the contrary would create a perfect chaos. 

Following the first issue of order is that of 
the proper regulation of the transportation 
business. It is truthfully pointed out that the 
railroads of the country occupy a very peculiar 
relation to the general business interests and 
as well to the entire social life of the nation. 
One section depends for its supplies of food, 
clothing, shelter and raw materials for manu- 
facture upon another section far distant, with 
the railroad the only means of communication. 
The industry of great communities can be 
stopped in a moment by the tie-up of a few 
railroad systems. It is not only that the 
pleasures and comforts of the traveling public 
depend on continuous railroad service, the 
homes of the poor have been removed to the 
suburbs of great cities because of their reliance 
upon cheap and sure transit to places of work. 
The railroad has become almost a part of the 
public service and interference with its regular 
operation is productive of so much disturbance 
that it cannot be tolerated. How then to deal 
with the employés of railroads has become a 
great problem. The present strike forces that 
question to the front, for if employés may 
strike to prevent the hauling of Pullman cars, 
they may strike to prevent the hauling of cars 
which contain a peculiar kind of freight or 
passengers. The issue involved is vital and 
if it is wrongly settled now the future will 
have a great deal of trouble in consequence. 
The right of a railroad man to strike seems 
different from that of the mill hand, and we 
are more inclined to deny his right to strike 
when he does so'as a result, not of some direct 
grievance of his own, but as a boycott measure. 

oa 


ANAROHY VERSUS THE STATE. 
PUBLIC OPINION ON THE STRIKE. 


It is the spirit of rebellion that confronts 
us. It is war, and cowardly war, that is 
thrust upon the country. Peace and order 
must be restored, without bloodshed if 
possible—but restored they must be, and 
promptly.—Springfield Republican. 


To know when to advise a strike might 
tax the wisdom of the most experienced and 
the wisest economists and practical men of 
business. For the most part this decision 
is left to scamps or to fools and rattleheads, 
Fellows of the Debs type are spoiling for a 
strike all the time.—New York Sun. 


If the assertion of primal and unquestion- 
able authority with which the war began and 
victoriously ended could be confronted and 
overturned by Altgeld there would be no 
government of the Union. The foremost re- 
public would be a lapsed burlesque. Presi- 
dent Cleveland repeats what would naturally 
repeat itself.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


There must be order and peace, cost what 
they may. Trusts must be dealt with, but 
lawfully. They menace the peace and hap- 
piness of the social order. The votes of 
workmen are mightier than the bribes of 
monopolists. Congress must be made to 
see and to act. But let us not go mad 
against capital. It is labor’s complement. 
It is the condition of labor’s employment. 
In godly hands it will take only its fair 
share.— Western Christian Advocate. 


The mutiny of Sacramento and Stockton 
companies of the California militia, when 
ordered to charge upon the mob in the for- 
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mer city yesterday, causes a shock of sur- 
prise in this part of the country, where such 
a performance would be almost inconceiva- 
ble. . . . California is now reaping the fruits 
of her condonation of lawbreaking and in- 
justice when perpetrated against the Chi- 
nese. A community cannot violate the 
sanctity of the law toward one class and 
maintain its pre eminence in other directions, 
—New York Evening Post. 


It is an attempt at blackmail on the 
largest scale. It undertakes by duress to 
compel the community to interfere in a 
business of which it has no knowledge and 
in which it has no rights; to interfere, not to 
enforce its convictions of right, but to re- 
lieve itself from distress by disregarding all 
considerations of justice and duty. If the 
attempt could succeed, all hope for such an 
adjustment of the relations of labor and 
capital as will be consistent with social 
order must be abandoned. A community 
which can be terrorized by such a con- 
spiracy as this into enforcing its decrees 
against the owners of industries is already 
far on the road toward anarchy.—Harper’s 
Weekly. 


Striking railway men have no more right 
to determine whether or not a certain road 
shall haul a car of a given kind than to de- 
cide whether the engine shall burn wood, 
coal or coke or transport blue or black eyed 
people. The arm that touches a car or en- 
gine to obstruct a train belongs to a rioter, 
and it should be paralyzed instantly, but 





legally. Unhappily, the very road in ques- 
tion may have been snatched from de- 
frauded, innocent stockholders, ‘‘ wrecked”? | 
by dishonest stock jobbers, and then bought | 
up ina sham sale at ten per cent. by some | 
of the very men who are now resisting the | 
strikers. As against the latter, the roads 
deserve no sympathy, but meantime the 
people who chartered the road are being 
delayed and injured by a transit paralysis 
caused by the dual contestants.— Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate. 


Until the right of the American people to 
use the highways of the nation is settled all 
other questions should stand to one side. 
Tariff, income tax, silver question, woman 
suffrage, are insignificant compared with 
the question, Are we a free people? The 
railway corporations will have the sympathy 
and support of substantially the entire na- 
tion in this issue until it is settled, and set- 
tled aright. It would be better to ride in 
common ears, freight cars, cattle cars, plat- 
form cars, or not ride at all, than to live 
under a social system which leaves the 
question whether we may ride, and when 
and how we may ride, to be determined by 
an irresponsible organization, formulating 
its decrees by secret committee and enforc- 
ing them by mob violence. We can live 
without railroads, as our fathers did before 
us, but we will not live without liberty.— 
Outlook. 


Are our friends north of the great lakes 
made of other flesh and blood than we? 
Are they, speaking different tongues and 
bred in opposite faiths, more homogeneous? 
It will be a long day in the future before 
any one will hear of discontented masses 
seizing a train of the Canadian Pacific. 
Who can remember a case of lynching north 
of the boundary line of our States? The 
fact is that we are drifting rapidly toward 
anarchy and there is no use in assuming to 
be blind to the fact. The swarms that ter- 
rorize our national and State capitals would 
not be tolerated for an hour in a remote 
settlement of Manitoba. Even the Indian 
buries his tomahawk or Winchester as soon 
as he crosses the line. England suffers 
neither citizen nor savage to flout her laws; 
we suffer immigrant, tramp and desperado 
to go his own gait, and just now we are pay- 
ing dearly for the substitution of voluntary 
organizations for civil compacts.—Jnterior. 





THROAT TROUBLE AND INDIGESTION.—I suffered | 
with trouble in my throat and thought the soreness 
was nothing but a cold, but it took my strength and 
I could not read or talk to any extent. Since taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla the trouble is very much better. 
It has also cured me of indigestion. Miss CARRIE | 
M. HILL, 2 Westminister Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 








Hoop’s PIs cure sick headache. 
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HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, NO. 119 BROADWAY. 
Eightieth Semi-Annual Statement, July, 1898. 


CABH CAPITAL. .......cccccccccccccccscccscecs $3.000,000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund ...........+seeeseeeeees 4,225,692.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes penser gt 


Net Surplus... cccsccscccccccccccccccccesccssevece 
CASH ASSETS................. #9,116,182.11 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 











Oped 1s TOBNGs cc ccccscvcvevceccetcccccscsocsones 193,631.78 
HROO] MstRbOs 20s cccccccccccsccccscccccvcccccovceces 563,781.37 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real 
MBCREO. cc cccccccccccvccccccvccssccccscceceesonce 608,759.37 
United States Stocks (market value)......... 1,408,550.00 
Bank and ey road Stocks and Bonds 
(market value «e+ 3,573,455.00 
State and City Wonds (market value).. 891,682.74 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand.. oe 121,000.00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 
BOM aon cvccccscsececescccenccsocssesccosssece 718,505.67 
Interest due and accrued on Ist July, 1892. 36,816.18 


iret ih ek cccatncaesssiasdevad %0,116,182.11 
)», A. HEALD, F es pe 


1 
J. H. WASHBURN, } Vice. Presidents. 


Secretaries. 


TB. GREENE 
J. FE REIS, .M. BURTIS, Ass't Secretaries. 
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C.J Brown, 
176 Devonshire St. 
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Iowa Loan & Trust Co. 


Holders of Bonds, Series 25 and 29, of the Iowa Loan 
& Trust Co. are hereby notified that their bonds of this 
series are called for yment July 1, 1894. Holders 
| wishing to exchange the r Bonds for the 54 per cent. 
5-10 year Bonds of the Company can do so any time in 
Juné through the Boston Agent. Bonds of Series 28 


| were called for June 1 
| 


FREEMAN A. SMITH, 
31 Milk Street, Room 22. 
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CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NOVA SCOTIA AND 
NEW BRUNSWICK, in Yarmouth, N. 8., July 27. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches, free of charge, with Sabbath 
supplies, stated supplies and candidates. Address Rev. 
w. I. Bacon, Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
‘Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. » Quint, 
D. D., Congregational Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 





THE Congregational church of Osceola, Lewis Co., 
N.Y. (a mission church), desirous of making their serv- 
ices more interesting with singing, are badly in need of 
hymn-books. Any church having old copies of Songs 
for the Sanctuary would confer a favor by correspond- 
ing with William C, Spicer at the above address. 





THE Second Congregational Church of East Douglas, 
Mass., is without a pastor and desires to candidate. 
©, A. Hunt, Secretary Supply Committee. 





BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES, 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms 1 and 2, Con- 
gregational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer; 
Miss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours, 9to 5, An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOOIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
BB. Palmer, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. | Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E, 
Swett. Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOcI- 
evy.—Chureh and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. » 
Cobb, D, D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rey. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONG, SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D.D., Secretary; . A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; E 
urer, Congregational House, Boston.§ 

THER AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South, and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 
gregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washington St.; 
Cleveland office, ¥. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer 108 Bible House, New York City. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIBTY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 


Society and New West fKducation Commission.) E. A. 

Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 

Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 
MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 


timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
tee of the National Council asks from each church one 
splendid offering for its permanent invested fund. 
also invites generous individual gifts, For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National Council, 1892,and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
a Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rey. 8, B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. 
FORM OF A BEQUEST. 

/ bequeath to the“ Trustees of the National Council of the 
Congregational Churches of the United States”’ (a body cor- 
porate chartered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) 

here insert the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Min- 
isterial Relief, as provided in the 1 esolution of the National 


Council of the Congregational Churches of the United States | 


at its session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 


BOSTON SEAMAN'S FRIEND Sociery, founded De- 
cember, 1827; 
8S. S. Nickerson; 


urnishes loan libraries and religious 


reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other | 


necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

tev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8. SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 

Congregational House, Boston. 






THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 


legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the | 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city | 


of Philadelphia, — dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Koom 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Nox 1632. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Lye Boat. 


Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and | 


remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York, 
CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





SALEM, MASS., May 30. 
F. W. KINsMAN & Co. : Kind Friends—I wish to 
tell you what Adamson’s Botanic Balsam has done 
for me. 
to bed without a severe attack during nine years. 


My friends asked me to try Adamson’s Balsam. I | 


did so and am the happiest woman on earth today 

for I am well again. It has fully cured me. My 

family are never without a bottle in the house. 
Yours very truly, Mrs. J. H. HATCH. 


HOUSECLEANING done easy with SAVENA. 





EK. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 


chape), 287 Hanover 8t.; ae, Capt. | 


I suffered with bronchitis, and never went | 
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not be 


** ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


* ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ”’ (Pittsburgh). 
“* BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
“COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL ” (Buffalo), 

“‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
“FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh): 


short-sighted dealers do so, 


an 


save you a good many dollars. 


Roston Pronch, 
Congress and i uciaoe directs, Boston 





100 copies of any writing or drawing 
in 20 minutes. 


ie Simplex Printer 





The ‘‘SIMPLEX”’ is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. Its work is an 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 

Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and wil! 
save its cost over and again in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 

LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


IMPORTANT TO PASTORS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES !!! 


The most charming. the most successful, the stmplest, 
the most spiritual method ever yet used for raising all 
wannerof ecburch moneys. [Lean furnish hundreds of the 
strongest testimonials from neartyallorthodox churches, 
also a large list showing an increase over previous 
years of 270 per cent., notwithstanding panic. One 
prominent in an official capacity says he believes it des- 
tined to revolutionize the ordinary methods of raising 
church moneys. A pastor says in all his twenty-five 
| years’ pastorate he never took bis collection so easily. 
The people wept under the sacred spell and silent iv- 
fluence which moved them to contribute from the high 
est spiritual motives possible. Send two-cent stamp to 
the address beiow and you will receive a large eight-page 
circular. The gist of the testimonials is about as follows: 


Universal Success. Spiritual Baptism. 
Delighted People. All claims in fall. 
Happy Preachers. A Beautifal service. 





Unprecedented Financial Increase. 


| H. D. SELLECK, Pub., 13 Astor Pl., New York. 








a [ EWis 98 ~ LYE 
POWDERED AND PERFUMED 
(PATENTED) 
urest lye 





The strongest and 
made, Uniike other La 


it being 
a fine powder and in @ can 
with removable li the contents 


u! 
the best for cleansing was 
pi disinfecting sinks, closeta, 
Washing bottles, paints, trees, etc. 
PENNA. SALT M’F'G CO. 
Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
FOR S® ALR. —1,000 teet of good ash pews ata very 
low price if taken at once. Pews of the Portland St. 
| Church, Haverhill. Address O. D. Young, chairman 
of committee, 15 Fleet Street. 


FOR SALE. 


About 2,000 seats from the old Tremont Temple. 
Leather covered and stuffed with hair. Will sell as they 
are, in lots to suit, for 50 cents each. Apply to Geo. 
W. Chipman, 116 Tremont Street, ton. 








| °/ FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES -orm cc: 

| Farm Loans 
Send for References. HIGHEST SAFE INTERIUST 
Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO. , TACOMA, Wasi 





| IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
| CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
| GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR AD- 
| VERTISING COLUMNS MENTION IS 
| MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISE- 
|MENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCRE- 
| CATIONALIST. 


deceived. — The 
brands of White Lead are 
process of slow corrosion. 


trictly Pure White Lead 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). 


The recommendation of any of them to you by your merchant is 
an evidence of his reliability, as he can sell you ready-mixed 
« paints and bogus White Lead and make a larger profit. 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, a one-pound can to a 
25-pound keg of Lead, and mix your own paints. Saves time and annoyance in matching shades, 
insures the best paint that it is possible to put on wood. 

us a postal card and get our book on paints and color-card, free; it will probably 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. : 
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following 
still made by the “Old Dutch” 
They are standard, and always 


“JEWETT” (New York). 

“*KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 

“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
! ** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 

**MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 

**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 

** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 

**SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicag@ 

“ULSTER "” (New York). 

*““UNION ”’ (New York). 


Many 





The Man with the White Duck 


Trousers Playing Tennis is strictly in style. 
The proper thing for Tennis, Yachting and Outing. Ours 
are worn by the gentlemen sportsmen of all the leadin« 
colleges. rice $1.50, postpaid. Send leg and waist 
measure; allow for two-inch roll at hottem. Send stamp 
for illustrated catalogue of 1894 Outing Clothing. Save 
from 25 to 0 per cent. in buying direct. 

H. S. Lombard, 46-52 Clinton St., Boston, Mass. 


pear WIFE vente 20 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
High Arm Singer sewing machine 

finely tinished, nickel plated, ted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
15,000 now in use. World’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair 













OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO,ILL, 





The committee appointed by 
the National Council to pre- 
pare a new Form of Admis- 
sion have reported, and their 
F f Form of Admission is now 
printed in convenient form 
orm 0 as an 8 pp. pened No. . 

scot the Congregationalist Leaflet 
Admission  ceriec"*"* 


Sent, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25cts. ; 100 copies, $2.06. 
Address THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Beacon St. 


The 
NEW 


A 


Convenient 





Why not preserve your papers? 


_ 
Binder For the CONGREGATIONALIST, 











ze A holding 13 numbets. 


Si 
Two sizes. 
Size B holding 26 numbers 


Price, carriage prepaid, either size, 76 cents. 


W. L. Greene & Co., 1 Somerset St., Boston 
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Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


McANDREW—GURNEY--In Dover, Me., by Rey. J. H. 
Gurney, father of the bride, William A. McAndrew of 
Brooklyn, N. Y.,and Susan IL. Gurney. 

STEAD — RIGGS—In Yankton, 8. D., Frank Leroy 
Stead, director of the Conservatory of Music of Yank- 
ton College, and Mabel, daughter of Rev. Alfred L. 
Riggs of Santee Agency, Nebraska. 

STEELE—BAKER~—In Altoona, To., June 27, | Evan- 
gelist B. C. Tillitt, Rev. Joseph Steele, Jr., of Berwick 
and Bertha E. Baker of Altoona. 

STEPHENS—EVANS—In Columbus City, lo., Juve 19, 
Rev. J. Vincent Stephens of Radnor, O.,and Bessie, 
daughter of Rev. T. W. Evans of Columbus City. 








Deaths. 


( The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to aline. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 





SANBORN—Suddenly, July 2, at her residence in Bos- 
ton, Mrs. Rebecca A. Sanborn, formerly of Bangor, 
Me., aged 53 ‘yrs.,6 mos. The following lines were 
penned by an aged friena: 


Her life a life of usetulness, 

Her hope in Cbrist her Saviour, 
Her work finished she left us, 
Her change frum pain to rapture, 
Her sighing the new song of the redeemed— 
“QO death, where is thy sting? 

O grave, where is thy victory ?” 


VAN WYCK-—In Kenosha, Wis., June 23, of an affection 
of the heart, Margaret Skeel, wife ot Anthony Van 
Wyck, formerly of Fishkill, N. Y., aged 66 yrs. 


MRS. SARAH MITCHELL. 


Mrs. Sarah Mitchell, wife of Thomas Mitchell, died at 
her residence in West Newfield, Me., on the morning of 
June 4, after an illness of several weeks, which was pre- 
ceded by a severe attack of la grippe in early spring 
from which she never fully recovered and at last re- 
sulted in an attack of gastric fever, f.llowed by 4 shock 
of paralysis a short time previous to her death. Mrs. 
Mitchelt was born in New Durham, N. H., seventy-seven 
years ago, where in early life she will ve remembered 
a8 a successful and popular teacher in the public 
schools in that vicinity for several years. At the early 
age of sixteen she became interested in religious wor 
and at that time united with the Methoaist Episcopal 
chureh, where she remained a worthy member until 
ber removal with her family to West Newfield, Me, 
where she joined the Congregational church and re- 
inained a devoted member until called from the church 
mnilitant to the church triumphant. 

Though quiet aid retiring in disposition, her exem- 
plary Christian life, her many deeds of kiodness and 
charity will jong be remembvrea by those with whom 
she was associated as well as in the circle in which she 
moved. 

She was a devoted wife, an affectionate, self-sacrific- 
ing mother, ever taking the burdens of fe upon her- 
self as far as possible to relieve those about her, and 
ever striving to conscientiously discharge the mavy 
duties which were constantly devolving upon her. But 
now life’s mission is ended, her earth work is finished 
and the infinite Father of love hath taken her tu Him- 
self to become an inhabitant of that beautitul city 
“ whose maker and builder is God.” 

Four children have preceded her to that home of 
“many mausions,” while four others, two sons and two 
daughters, are lett to mourn her Juss, also a devoted 
husband, with whom she has been asso, fated for nearly 
tifty years, very deeply realizes his great affliction and 
very deeply mourns her luss, yet not without a glorious 
hope of a happy reunion in that land where shadows 
can never enter and death can have no control. 


O, how sweet the recognition 
When the shadows all are past, 
When the mystic veil is severed 
And we our dear ones meet at last 


Funeral services were conducted by Rev. Mr. Harrold, 
pastor of the Congregational church, who paid an 
eloquent tribute tothe deceased, Apprupriate selections 
were rendered by the choir, beautiful floral offerings 
bedecked the casket. The remains were interred in 
the family cemetery. A. S. M. 


REV. LUTHER CLAPP 
Of Wauwatosa, Wis., a pioneer among the Cougrega 
tional miuisters of Wisconsin, entered into rest on 
Sunday, June 24, ayed neariy 75 years. 

Our honored and beloved brother was a native of 
Westhampton, Mass., received his education at Williams 
College and Andover Theological Seminary and came 
to Wisconsin Territory in 1845 in the employment of the 
American Home Missionary Society. lie found a field 
at Wauwatosa, where he served as pastor for twenty- 
seven years. There grew up under his ministry a 
strong, self-supporting church; there were revivals 
that brought many into church fellowship; there was a 
marked development of benevolence and of interest in 
missions, and a fraternal regard for the prosperity of 
other churches there and elsewhere. These character 
istics, attained by that church under the ministry of 
Mr. Clapp, remain to the present day. 

The cause of home missions in Wisconsin always held 
a warn place in bis sympathies. He was largely in- 
trusted with the disbursement of Wisconsin’s share of 
the Albany Convention’s Chureh Buildiog Fund, chair- 
map of the Home Missionary Committee of the Milwau- 
kee Convention thirty years, and he was one ef the 
editors of the Wisconsin Puritan from its beginning in 
1861 till it gave place to the Adrance. In 1872 1e resigned 
his charge in Wauwatosa and gave himself to the work 
of caring for and ministering to the struggling and lan- 
panes churecbes in the vicinity. His genial spirtt. his 

opefulness, courage and breadth specially fitted him 
for that work; and some of those churche< are pow 
established, with favorable prospects, in consequence 
of his self-sacrificing labors. His services at Oak C1eek 
—now South Milwaukee — Rochester, Ailen’s Grove, 
Sharon, Salem, Wilmot, Liberty, Pleasant Prairie, 
Frannasvilie, Mukwonago, Hartland and Pewaukee 
greatly endeared him to the faithful, and won the re- 
spect and confidence of the communities. 

Brother Clapp was a studious and thoughtful preacher 
and a most faithful and sympathizing pastor, always 
interesting his people because himself so deeply fn- 
terested in his work. He was souad in the faith, yet 
most kindly and tolerant, cherisbing the spirit of Chris- 
tian fraternity toward all believers, and free from any 
trace of bitterness toward those that were at the furthest 
distance from his religious position. He was strong in 
the faith and hope in regard to the cause of Christ and 
the true progress of the world. Young men coming into 
the ministry had his cordial welcome and confidence. 
He was in fullsympathy with the fervor and hopefulness 
of youth. His spirit did not grow old. 

Last summer he was able to visit the Columbian Ex- 
position, and to attend the religious congresses con- 
nected with it; and he greatly rejoiced at signs of the 
world’s advance and the coming of the kingdom of bi« 
Lord, reaiizing that he could repeat the words of Simeon 
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—* Let Thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have 
seen Thy salvation ’—as appropriately as they were used 
1900 years ago. 

The wife of his youth survives him and four of their 
six children, one of whom is Mrs, Chauncey Goodrich of 
the North China Mission; and all, the living and the de- 
parted, are members of the household of faith. His burial 
at Wauwatosa was attended by a large assembly, many 
brethren in the ministry aud friends from other places 
coming to pay their tribute of respect and affection to 
one who in tater years has been universally styled 
“ father.” Cc. W. C. 





NOTHING STRANGE.—Intelligent people, who real- 
ize the important part the blood bolds in keeping 
the body in a normal condition, find nothing 
strange in the number of diseases that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla is able to cure. So many troubles result 
from impure blood that the best way to treat them 
is through the blood, and it is far better to use only 
barmless vegetable compounds than to dose to ex- 
cess with quinine, calomel and other drugs. By 
treating the blood with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, scro- 
fula, salt rheum and what are commonly called 
“humors,” dyspepsia, catarrb, rheumatism, neu- 
ralgia, consumption, and other troubles that origi- 
nate in impurities of the blood or impaired circu- 
lation, can all be cured. 

IN THE NEXT THREE MONTHS.—Hundreds of fam- 
ilies are planning now for their summer comfort. 
There are certain stores which are having this 
month a lively time attending to the many custom- 
ers who are securing their summer necessities. Of 
all these stores probably Paine’s Furniture Co. is 
the most crowded, One reason for this is the re- 
markably low price at which summer furniture for 
cottages, country houses and hotels is being sold. 
A good illustration may be seen in another column 
in the large rattan rocker offered at only $3.35. 











AN ounce of prevention is cheaper than any 
quantity of cure. Don’t give children narcotics 
or sedatives. They are unnecessary when the infant 
is properly nourished, as it will be if brought up on 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 

SAVENA for washing blankets. It leaves them 
soft and white without shrinking. 









DELIGHTFUL, 
REFRESHING, 
BENEFICIAL. 
DELiciousLy FLavortv. 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
PRICE 25 CENTS, 


PUT UP BY 


E,W. HOYT & CO., 
LOWELL, MA6S- 


(iticura 


the great 
SKIN CURE 


Instantly Relieves 
TORTURING 


Skin Diseases 





And the most distressing forms of itching, 
burning, bleeding, and scaly skin, scalp, and 
blood humors and points to a speedy cure 
when all other remedies and the best physi- 
cians fail. CuTicuRA WORKS WONDERS, and 
its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 
humors are the most wonderful on record. 


Sold throughout the world. Price, RESOLVENT, 
$1; OINTMENT, 50c.; BoP, 25c. Porter Drue 
AND Cuem. Corp., Bole l’rops., Boston. 

‘* How to Cure Skin and Blood Humors,” free. 
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AYER’S 


THE ONLY 


Sarsaparilla 


ADMITTED 


READ RULE XV. 

“Articles 
that are in 
any way dan- 
gerous or of- 
fensive, also 
patent medi- 
cines, nos- 
trums, and 
empirical preparations, whose 
ingredients are concealed, will 
not be admitted to the Expo- 
sition.”’ 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla was admitted be- 
cause it is a standard pharmaceutical 


preparation, and all that a family medi- 
cine should be, 
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DEAFNESS 


And HEAD NOIBES relieved 
by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums 
New seientific invention, entirely «if- 
ferent in construction from all other 
devices. Assist the deaf when all other 
devices fail, and where medical skill 
has given no relief. They are safe, 
comfortable and invisible; have no 
wire or string attachment. Write for 
painphlet 
WILSON FAB DRUM CO. 


Drom i 
ticle Mention this Paper. LovisviLLe, KY- 





U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and al! ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma- 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book giving a description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references,free. Address 
DRS. W. BE. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 





USE DURKEE’S 


SALAD DRESSING" 
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FORK THE BABY. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TI. 
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VAl Let married girls and girls that hope ’ 
SN One day to married be 
Al Who have with household cares to cope 
HULL: 


‘ Just learn one thing From me 
y > 













I've kept my house all clean and sweet 
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FP And this is why.it ts so neat— 
a I use Sarorio 
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OEMAND POND’S 
EXTRACT. AVOID 
ALL IMITATIONS. 


FOR 


Rheumatism 
Chilblains 
Sore Throat 
Hoarseness 
Toothache 
Earache 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 








sabe kins Teor Bruises 

eurr Wrareer. Catarrh 
Colds 
Piles and 


Burns 
U 5 E ALL PAIN 
IT WILL CURE. 














Dr. Oliver 
Wendell 
Holmes 


says that when a 
nerve is tapped no 
one measures the 
vitality which ebbs 
away. 





This vital energy, which is life itself, cannot always be 
replenished by ‘‘a good square meal.’’ The most healthy 
organizations may have periods of nervous fatigue, when 
the digestive functions are incapable of extracting from 
an ordinary diet that degree of nourishment which the 
system requires. 

Then is the occasion for Ridge’s Food, which is pre- 
pared to meet just such emergencies. I[t is pure nourish- 
ment in the most highly concentrated form. And more: 
it is digestible to the weakest stomach. This is 
proven by the generations of children who have been 
raised fat and healthy upon this incomparable diet. 
For more than thirty years it has kept its place as the 
best food of ali for a weak stomach. 


Its value for puny infants—thousands of whom have been re- 
stored to vigorous youth by its exclusive use—has demonstrated its 
digestibility and wonderful assimilative possibilities. 

A pamphlet prepared by a physician of large experience, with 
meahtabin hints wit be sent to any address mentioning this publi- 
cation and sending two 2c. stamps for return postage. Also some- 
thing sure to please the little ones. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, 
Manufacturers for U. S., Palmer, Mass. 











